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NOTES ON SHELLEY. 
SHELLEY’s Ozymandias. 


In Alexander’s Select Poems of Shelley (Athe- 
neum Press Series), in the notes on Ozymandias, 
occurs the following (p. 311): ‘The Greek his- 
torian Diodorus gives an account of the statue 
referred to in the poem. It was reputed the largest 
in Egypt, the foot exceeding seven cubits in length; 
the inscription was, ‘‘I am Ozymandias, king of 
kings ; if any one wishes to know what I am and 
where I lie, let him surpass me in some of my 
exploits’’ (see Diodorus 1. 47 ; or Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egypt, vol. 1, chap. 1. ).’ 

In Baedeker’s Egypt, 4th ed., pp. 277-9, we learn 
that the Ramesseum at Thebes, the large temple 
built on the west bank of the Nile, and dedicated 
to Ammon, may in all probability be identified 
with the tomb of Ozymandyas described by Dio- 
dorus, although his description does not tally in all 
points with the extant remains. We read also: ‘In 
front of the ancient W. gate [of the First Court] 
lie the remains of the colossus of Ramses II, the 
hugest statue in Egypt. The name of Ramses 
II appears in well-preserved hieroglyphics on the 
upper arm and on the seat of the statue. The 
face is unfortunately completely destroyed. The 
remains (breast, upper arm, one foot, etc.) still 
testify to the care with which this gigantic monu- 
ment was chiseled and polished.... The total] 
height seems to have been 574 feet, and its total 
weight over two million pounds.’ Baedeker adds 
that the savants of the French expedition carefully 
measured the various parts, and subjoins the meas- 
urements (e. g., breadth of the foot across the toes, 
4} feet). Ozymandias ‘is a corrupt form of User- 
ma-ré, the prenomen of Ramses II.’ 

There seems to be no ‘lone and level sands’ 
near Thebes. Baedeker says (p. lxv): ‘From 
the northernmost spur of the Arabian desert (the 
Mokattam near Cairo) to a point above Edfu, 
both banks of the Nile consist of early tertiary 


nummulite limestone.’ On p. 225 he adds: ‘On 
the left bank, as we draw near Thebes, rise high 
limestone hills, presenting precipitous sides to the 
river, from which, however, they are separated by 
a strip of fertile land. The right bank is flatter, 
and the Arabian hills retreat farther into the dis- 
tance.’ Were we on the plateau of which the hills 
on the west bank form the edge we should find, 
it is true, the white sand of the Libyan desert, 
passing into ‘the endless sand-regions of the 
eastern Sahara, whose moving ranges of dunes 
have as yet been crossed by no explorer’ (Erman, 
Aegypten, p. 21); but these are too far away 
and too high to be visible from the Ramesseum. 

As, according to Baedeker, the face is com- 
pletely destroyed, and there are no ‘vast and 
trunkless legs of stone,’ Shelley’s description of its 
expression must not be regarded as a transcript of 
reality ; nor is it true that ‘nothing beside remains.’ 
But notwithstanding all these deviations from fact, 
Ozymandias remains a noble poem, true at least to 
the Egypt of our dreams. 

It is interesting, by the way, to note the remark 
of Thackeray, From Cornhill to Cairo (Sketch 
Books, pp. 729-730): ‘Shelley’s two sonnets are 
the best views that I know of the Pyramids— 
better than the reality ; for a man may lay down a 
book, and in quiet fancy conjure up a picture out 
of those magnificent words which shan’t be dis- 
turbed by any pettinesses or mean realities.’ 

What are these two sonnets? Ozymandias is 
very likely one ; Zo the Nile might be thought of 
as the other, were it not that this first appeared 
(see Cambridge ed., p. 357) in the St. James 
Magazine for 1876. Neither contains, however, 
a word about the pyramids. For these one must 
compare passages like Q. Mab 2. 126 ff.; 9. 26 ff ; 
Alastor 111 ff. 


Byron, Manfred 3. 4. 36-41, AND SHELLEY, 
Hellas 696-703. 


In 1817, Byron, describing the Coliseum, wrote 
(Manfred 3, 4. 36-41) as 
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Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old— 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Shelley may have remembered this when, in 
1821, he wrote (Hellas 696-703): 
But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity ; 
Her citizens, imperial spirits, 
Rule the present from the past ; 
On all this world of men inherits 
Their seal is set. 


SHELLEY, Hellas 1060 ff. 


The commentators on the final chorus of Hellas, 
though they refer in a general way to Virgil’s 
Fourth Eclogue, to which they were directed by 
Shelley himself, fail to point out specific borrow- 
ings. Such are (1060): 

’ The world’s great age begins anew 
from Eel. 4. 5: 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo ; 
The golden years return (1061) 
perhaps from (4. 9): 
—surget gens aurea mundo ; 
then (1072 ff.): 
A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize ; 


A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore, 


imitated from (4. 34-6): 


Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera que vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas; erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 


Perhaps also (1074-5): 


Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies, 


from (4. 55-6): 


Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 
Nec Linus. 


The lines (1062-3), 


The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn, 
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are not from Virgil, but may possibly be a remin- 
iscence of some other ancient writer ; cf. Ovid, 
Art. Am. 77: 


Anguibus exuitur tenui cum pelle vetustas ; 


with which may be compared Statius, Theb. 4. 
93-8 : 
Ecce inter medios patrie ciet agmina gentis 
Fulmineus Tydeus, jam letus et integer artus, 
Ut prime strepuere tube—ceu lubricus alta 
Anguis humo verni blanda ad spiramina solis 
Erigitur liber denio et squalentibus annis 
Exutus letisque minax interviret herbis. 


Add Pliny, Hist. Nat. 9. 65. 


In general, the earlier part of the chorus has a 
certain resemblance to the close of Act 2, Scene 3, 
of Seneca’s Medea, which I give in Miss Harris’s 
new translation (Henry Frowde, 1904): 


The sea forgets its former wrath ; submits 

To the new laws ; and not alone the ship 
Minerva builded, manned by sons of kings, 
Finds rowers ; other ships may sail the deep, 

Old metes are moved, new city walls spring up, 
On distant soil, and nothing now remains 

As it has been in the much-traveled world. 

The cold Araxes’ stream the Indian drinks ; 

The Persian quafis the Rhine ; a time shall come 
With the slow years, when ocean shall strike off 
The chains from earth, and a great world shall then 
Lie opened ; Tiphys shall win other lands— 


Another Tiphys—Thule cease to be 
Earth’s utmost bound. 
ALBERT §. Cook. 
Yale University. 


ANOTHER WORD ON DANTE’S CATO. 


Perhaps it will not do to say anything more 
about Cato. And yet in the recent flood of liter- 
ature on that worthy, a passage from Brunetto 
Latini’s Tesoretto, which seems to bear somewhat 
remotely on the subject, has apparently escaped 
observation. Much discussion has, of course, been 
aroused by the great age which Dante gives his 
Cato ; for the historic character committed suicide 
in the prime of life, aged about forty-eight. 
D’ Ovidio,' to be sure, asserts that when the poet 
makes Cato an old man, he is not inconsistent 


1 Studit sulla Divina Commedia, Palermo, 1901, p. 378, n. 
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with the historical facts, but rather in full accord 
with his own doctrine (Conv. tv, 24), which 
makes la Senettute begin with the forty-sixth 
year ; but the appearance of Cato is so venerable 
as to suggest that he surely would belong in 
Dante’s classification to the fourth age of life 
called Senio, which begins in the seventieth year. 
Scartazzini’ s * conjecture ‘‘ O si deve forse intendere 
che Catone s’invecchiasse nell’ altro mondo?’’ 
can hardly be taken seriously. Again, it does 
not seem probable, as Chistoni® thinks, that 
Dante might have confused the two Catos‘: nor 
is the passage in Lucan’s Pharsalia (11, 373-375) 
a sufficient source for the venerable figure which 
the guardian of Purgatory presents ; on the con- 
trary, the very context suggests vigor and sturdy 
manhood. It seems to be necessary, then, to ac- 
count in another way for the undoubted incon- 
sistency ; and a most reasonable explanation is 
found in the suggestion of Professor Grandgent*® 
that ‘‘ the figure of Cato has been super-posed in 
Dante’s mind upon an earlier image of Elijah.’’ ° 
It is also important to remember that convention- 
ally in medieval literature guides and guardians are 
often old men. Moreover, when a person rises to a 
place of any significance, it is the usual popular 
and literary tradition to advance him in age: thus 
Charlemagne at thirty-seven, appears in many 
romances as an old man with white locks and a 
flowing beard.’ May not, then, the age which 
Dante gives his Cato be affected by literary remin- 


2 Note on Purgatorio, 1, 31. 

5 Le fonti classiche e medievali del Catone dantesco in Rac- 
colta di studii eritici dedicata ad Alessandro d’ Ancona (1901) 
p. 97. 

*Cf. N. Vaccaluzzo in Giorn. Stor. della Let. It., xu, 
p- 140 sq. 

5 Cato and Elijah, Pub. Mod. Lang. <Asso., new series, 
X, p. 71 sq. 

81. 

7 Vaccaluzzo, op. cit., p. 142. There is an interesting 
example of this very process in an eighteenth century 
poem by Saverio Bettinelli, ‘‘ Le Raccolte. Poemetto al 
nobilissimo signore Andrea Cornaro Gentiluomo vene- 
ziano,’’ 1755, where Dante himself is ironically made 
venerable. 

‘*Con lunga barba e con rugosa faccia 
Primo appariva il gran padre Alighiero, 
Che dopo tanta etd par si compiaccia 
D’aver le forze, e il vigor anco intero.’’ 

Del Balzo: Poesie di Mille Avtori Intorno a Dante 
Alighieri. Volume vn, p. 95. 
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iscences of traditional guides, guardians, and pre- 
siding spirits? 

Just as the legendary figure of Elijah was 
doubtless in Dante’s mind when he drew old 
Cato, so also he may unconsciously have been 
influenced by a passage in the last chapter of 
Brunetto Latini’s Tesoretto, which not only pre- 
sents the traditional features of the guardian of a 
special realm, but also bears certain striking re- 
semblances to the actual situation in the first 
canto of the Purgatorio. It is needless to em- 
phasize how well Dante knew the works of the one 
who taught him come [ uom eterna. 

In the twenty-second chapter of the Tesoretto, 
the poet using the first person, after travelling 
through a forest, finds himself suddenly 


In sul monte d’Olempo 

Di sopra in sulla cima.® 
There he is pausing in contemplation of ‘ tutt’ il 
mondo’ * somewhat in the same way in which 
Dante in those incomparable lines at the opening 
of the Puryatorio is watching the approach of 
dawn. Then, Brunetto goes on : 


Or mi volsi da canto, 

E vidi un bianco manto 
Cosi dalla sinestra, 

Dopo una gran ginestra. 
E io guardai pia fiso, 

E vidi un bianco viso 
Con una barbe grande, 

Ch ’n svl petto si spande. 


The poet then goes before him, salutes him, is 


well received, plucks up courage to ask his name 
and finds he is Tolomeo, 


‘¢ Mastro di storlomia, 
E di filosofia.” 


There are differences in plenty between these 
bare lines and the rich beauty of the first canto 
of the Purgatorio; but there are interesting re- 
semblances. The poet in a strange imaginary 
place, the turning to the left," the sudden ap- 
pearance of an old man alone, the venerable bear- 
ing, the white beard, the hesitation on the part of 
the poet, the reverent salutation—all these simi- 


8 Jl Tesoretto di ser Brunetto Latini, ed. Zannoni, Fi- 
renze, 1824, Capitolo xx, 1. 6, 7, p. 229. 

11. 41, 42, 

"Op. Purgatorio, 1, 29, 
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larities in situation suggest at least that when 
Dante was drawing Cato on the shores of Purga- 
tory, the mental image of Brunetto’s Ptolemy 
may have flashed across his mind along with 
reminiscences of Elijah and perhaps of other 
venerable guides. Whether this was so or not, 
of course we shall never know: at any rate, it 
may be interesting to Dante scholars to note that 
there is something in common between the sudden 
appearance of Cato to Dante on the shores of 
Purgatory and the sudden appearance of Ptolemy 
to Brunetto on the peak of high Olympus. 


Kennetu C. M. 
Columbia University. 


Nore.—In the prologue to the Tesoretto, Capitolo 1, ll. 
61, 62, Brunetto refers to Cato, coupling his name with 
that of Seneca. The poet says to Rustico di Filippo : 

‘* Appresso tutta fiata 
Avete accompagnata 
L’adorna costumanza 
Che ’n voi fa per usanza 
Si ricco portamento, 
E si bel regzimento, 
Ch’ avanzate a razione 
E Seneca, e Catone.”’ 
an allusion which escaped the attention of G. Wolff in his 
article on Cato der Jiingere bei Dante in Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Dante Gesellschaft, 1, 230; but which is men- 
tioned by Arturo Graf in his discussion of Cato in Roma 
nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del M. Evo., 11, 268. 


NOTES ON BEN JONSON’S Volpone. 


Date of Composition. 

With the aid of the title-page and a few internal 
references to contemporary events, we are able to 
place the date of the production of Volpone with 
a considerable degree of accuracy. The title-page 
reads : ‘Acted in the yeere 1605.’' The year 
1605 extends from March 25, 1605 to March 
25, 1606 according to more modern dating. 
Fleay has pointed out’ the importance of the whale 
reference in connection with this inquiry. The 
reference is : 


1 All references and quotations are from the 1616 Folio. 
°F. G. Fleay: Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama, 1, 373. 
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Per. The verie day 
(Let me be sure) that I put forth from London, 
There was a whale discouer’d, in the riuer, 
As high as Woolwich. (II. 1, 46-49.) 


The date of this discovery is to be found by com- 
paring the account above with Stow’s Annales for 
January 19, 1605-6 : 


The 19 of January, a great Porpus was 

taken aliue at Westham, in a small A great 
creeke, a mile and a halfe within the 

Land, and presented to Francis Gofton whale came 
Esquire, chiefe Auditor of the Imprests, 

and within few dayes after, a very great upas high 
Whale came up within eight mile of 

London, whose body was seene diuers as Woolwich. 
times aboue water, and iudged to ex- 

ceede the length of the longest Ship in 

the River, and when she tasted the fresh 

water, and sented the land, she returned 

into the Sea. 


The date of this whale, as Fleay says, determines 
one limit for the production—it must have been 
later than January 19, 1606; but what neither 
Fleay nor any other, so far as I am aware, 
has noted is that only a few lines above a very 
direct hint is given as to the length of time which 
ensued between the date of the whale’s appearance 
and the date of the production of this play. In 
line 17 of this same act and scene, Sir Politique 


asks : 
How long, sir, 


Since you left England? Prr. Seuen weekes. 
Compare this with the passage just quoted : 


Per. The verie day 
(Let me be sure) that I put forth from London, 
There was a whale discouer’d, etc. 


In other words, Peregrine is represented as holding 
this conversation with Sir Politique in Venice just 
seven weeks after January 19, 1606—i. e. March 
9, 1606. If this were an isolated instance, we 
might take it for granted that Jonson merely 
wrote seven weeks to give adequate time for 
Peregrine to reach Venice from London, but a 
significant passage in the prologue mentions ap- 
proximately the same length of time in discussing 
the composition of the play : 


this his creature, 
Which was, two months since, no feature ; 


| 

| 

| 

i 
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And, though he dares giue them fiue liues to mend it, 
Tis knowne, fiue weekes fully pen’d it : * 
Prologue, 14-17. 


Jonson’s exceptional care in the minor details of 
his art warrants us, I believe, in using the seven 
weeks or two months which he has mentioned, 
as accurate means for determining the date of 
production. 

Two contingencies should be mentioned, but 
cannot, from their very nature, be dealt with at 
any length or at all conclusively : first, that the 
phenomenal appearance of the whale occurred 
while the play was in the course of composition ; 
second, that Jonson, in revising the play for 
printing—the first quarto appeared in 1607/8— 
inserted these lines. If either were true, it would 
invalidate our conclusions, but there is no reason 
for suspecting such a thing. The mention of the 
whale comes early in the play ; it is introduced in 
a perfectly natural manner with a number of other 
prodigies collected in Jonson’s memory from the 
reports of the preceding year or more; and it 
forms an apt climax, a local hit, with which the 
audience were supposed to be familiar, having 
occurred only ‘seuen weekes’ before. 

The importance of the date, March 9, 1606, as 
the earliest possible for the production of the play 
is manifest when we come to examine Fleay’s 
contention that Jonson and Volpone are referred 
to in the additions to Mucedorus.* Putting aside 
his practically unsupported declarations that these 
additions to the old play were made in 1606 ; and 
disregarding also his impossible identification of 
‘*a lean and hungry meagre cannibal’’ with the 
known mountain-bellied Jonson then just rising to 
the height of his fame: the date he mentions, 
Shrove Sunday, March 2, 1606, as the date of the 
production of Mucedorus is a week earlier than the 
earliest possible date for the production of Volpone. 
To state this briefly: The period of time between 
the appearance of the whale, January 19, 1606, 
and the date which Fleay assigns to Mucedorus, 


’The difference between two months and five weeks is 
probably the difference between the time when the first 
conception of the play came to his mind, and when he 
had actually put pen to paper. 

*F. G. Fleay: Life of Shakespeare, p. 155-6; Chron. 
Hist. of the Stage, p. 190; Biog. Chron. + of the English 
Drama, 1. 348 ; 1. 50-51. 
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containing (he says) an apology for the Volpone, 
is just six weeks. Now Jonson himself says his 
play ‘was, two months since, no feature,’ and one 
of the characters in the play discusses the appear- 
ance of the whale which, according to his own 
words, he saw seven weeks before. 

Placing the earliest possible date as March 9, 
1606, we have the latest possible supplied by the 
end of the year, March 25. Somewhere between 
these two dates we may place the first production 
of Volpone: nearer than this it is hardly possible 
to come. 


The Character of Mosea. 


Jonson owes his conception of Mosca’s character 
not to the parasite of the Latin comedies, but to 
the tradition of the English stage, which had 
developed a type of a different kind, though 
called by the same name. And there is no doubt 
in my mind that Jonson recognized this difference 
when he put these words into Mosca’s mouth : 


I meane not those, that haue your bare towne-arte, 
To know, who’s fit to feed *>hem ; haue no house, 
No family, no care, and therefore mould 
Tales for mens eares, to bait that sense ; or get 
Kitchin-inuention, and some stale receipts 
To please the belly, and the groine; nor those, 
With their court-dog-tricks, that can fawne, and fleere, 
Make their reuennue out of legs, and faces, 
Eccho my-Lord, and lick away a moath ; 
III. 1, 16-24. 


Now this description of what Mosca does not mean 
by the parasite is exactly what Plautus and ter- 
ence did mean by the name. To Mosca’s mind 
he himself, a parasite, is an example of : 


. your fine, elegant rascall, that can rise, 
And stoope (almost together ) like an arrow ; 
Shoot through the aire, as nimbly as a starre ; 
Turne short, as doth a swallow; and be here, 
And there, and here, and yonder, all at once ; 
Present to any humour, all occasion ; 
And change a visor, swifter, then a thought ! 

IIL. 1, 25-31. 


How different this conception is from those miser- 
able, fawning, half-starved creatures who haunt 
the plays of Plautus and Terence under the name 
of Parasite, and whose sole end and highest ideal 
is a good dinner! Mosca follows the English 
tradition in combining with this ideal a rare 
genius for strategy and wickedness. The ancestor 


-= 
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of the English parasite is Mathew Merygreek of 
Roister Doister, originally intended, in all proba- 
bility, to be modelled strictly on classical lines, 
but as a matter of fact partaking more of the 
nature of the Latin slave than of the Latin para- 
site. Readers of the classical comedies will re- 
member that inevitable slave, often apparently 
the only character of ordinary intelligence in the 
whole cast; whom master and master’s friends 
find an ever ready help in necessity ; to whom all 
business, public or private, is entrusted ; the go- 
between on all occasions ; and finally the deus ex 
machina by whom all the tangled threads of the 
plot are separated and arranged. Jonson, im- 
pregnated as he was with the classics, could not 
follow the varying English tradition without a 
kind of protest that he realized the name parasite 
was here applied to a character not drawn on 
conventionally classical lines. He made his pro- 
test by putting into the mouth of Mosca a careful 
definition of the difference between the parasite of 
classic convention and himself, the former a mere 
appetite, himself joining to that a rare genius for 
knavery. 


The Dedication. 


It is generally believed that the indignation 
expressed in the dedication to this play is caused 
by the Eastward Ho trouble, which brought about 
the imprisonment of Jonson, Marston, and Chap- 
man, and by the famous stage qnarrel between 
Jonson on the one hand and Marston and Dekker 
on the other, but a letter found by Dr. Birch 
among the Hatfield State papers and given by 
Mr. D’Israeli to Gifford, who published it in toto 
in the notes to his introduction, seems to disprove 
this. The date of this letter is 1605, and several 
phrases in it bear so remarkable a resemblance to 
passages in the dedication to this play that it is 
worth while quoting them here. 


‘My noble lord, they deal not charitably who are witty 
in another man’s works, and utter sometimes their own 
malicious meanings under our own words. I protest to 
your honour, and call God to testimony, (since my first 
error, which, yet, is punished in me more with my shame 
than it was then with my bondage) I have so attempered 
my style, that I have given no cause to any good man of 
grief ; and if to any ill, by touching at any general vice, 
it hath always been with a regard and sparing of particular 
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I beseech your most honourable lordship, suffer not 
other men’s errors or faults past to be made my crimes ; 
but let me be examined both by all my works past and 
this present ; and not trust to rumour but my books... . 
whether I have ever (many things I have written private 
or public) given offence to a nation, toa public order or 
state, or any person of honour or authority ; but have 
equally laboured to keep their dignity as mine own per- 
son, safe. If other have transgressed, let me not be enti- 
tled to their follies.’ 


In an earlier passage of the letter Jonson explains 
that he is ‘committed to a vile prison, and with 
me a gentleman, . .. one Mr. George — 
a learned and man. The cause... is... 
a play.’ 

The stage-quarrel was a thing of the distant 
past at the end of the year 1605, and Jonson had 
collaborated with his opponents in the years 
between. Furthermore, in the parenthesis quoted 
—(since my first error, etc. )—Jonson specifically 
mentions the Eastward Ho trouble as distinct from 
the present. The coincidence of date and the 
striking similarity of expression as illustrated by 
the above extracts, make it probable that the 
dedication to our play and the letter quoted were 
written under the same provocation—an imprison- 
ment for libel sometime in 1605. 


Pyrrhus, of Delos. 


In the weird interlude furnished by Volpone’s 
misshapen creatures, the following lines have 
never been satisfactorily accounted for : 


Hermotimus was next (I find it, in my charta) 
To whom it did passe, where no sooner it was missing, 
But with one Pyrrhus, of Delos, it learn’ d to goe a fishing. 
I. 17-19. 


Previous commentators have followed Upton 
blindly in ascribing the whole tale of the various 
transformations of Pythagoras’ soul to the influ- 
ence of Lucian’s dialogue entitled The Dream or 
The Cock, but in this dialogue the soul is repre- 
sented as leaping from Euphorbus to Pythagoras, 
omitting all mention of Hermotimus and Pyrrhus 
of Delos ; indeed, it is expressly stated that ‘in 
the meantime’ (between Euphorbus and Pythag- 
oras) ‘it remained without a home.’ The key to 
this difficulty is found by consulting Diogenes 
Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers, Bk. vit, § 5. 
The passage reads : 


persons. ..... 
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8 EipopBos peraPivas rv 
abrovd eis “Eppormov . .. . émedy 
dréBave yevérOar Ivppov dea... . 
mavTwy Tov 
Furthermore, an examination of a contiguous 
section in the Lives would seem to show that 
Jonson derived the genealogy of the soul in its 
early stages, from Apollo up to and including 
Pythagoras, from this source, I append the Greek : 


rovrov pyow “HpaxAeidys 6 Ilovrixds epi abrod 
rade ws Ein wore yeyovws AiPadidys Kai “Eppod 
dy BovAaro dbavacias. obv Lavra Kal 
ew Tv év pev 
Typha xpdvw vorepov els 
EvgopBov Kai Mevédew 6 
EvopBos ds AiPadiSys wore yeyovor xai 
wap’ ‘“Eppod rd dapov THS 
mepimoAnow as Kai eis doa puta xal 
{ga mapeyévero Kai doa év Kai ai 
Aowrai tiva tropévovow. 

(§ 4.) 


Tongue, and bable are his treasure, (I. 11, 77.) 
In Jonson’s Discoveries we find : 


‘The treasure of a fool is always in his tongue, said the 
witty comic poet.’ 
In a note upon this, Schelling in his edition writes : 
‘T cannot identify this passage in Plautus, Terence, 
Menander, or other ‘‘ witty comic poet.’’’ 
The reference is, perhaps, to Plautus’ Poenulus 
III. ur. 625-626 : 
Istic est thensaurus stultis in lingua situs, 
Vt quaestui habeant male loqui melioribus. 


Whose skin is whiter then a swan, all ouer ! 


Then siluer, snow, or lillies ! 
I. v, 112-113. 


Commentators have not noted that this little des- 
cription of Celia by Mosca is a direct recollection 
of Martial (I. cxv.) : 

Quaedam me cupit, invide Procille 

Loto candidior puella cygno, 

Argento, nive, lilio, ligustro. 


your Lombard prouerb 
Volpone, acting the mountebank, in excusing 
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himself for his supposed absence from his custom- 
ary haunts, says : 


‘Tam not (as your Lombard prouerb saith) cold on my feet.’ 
IL. m1, 43. 

I am indebted to Dr. Kenneth McKenzie for the 

discovery of this proverb in Cherubini’s Vocabolario 

Milanese-Italiano (Milan, 1814) vol. u, p. 28, 

s. v., Pe (Milan is, of course, in Lombardy. ) 


‘Ave o ave minga i pee frecc.... (Avere [o non 
avere] i piedi freddi) vale essere o non esser ricco di 
danaro, di beni di fortuna.’ 

Jonson must have heard it from some of his 
traveled friends. 


stale Tabarine, the fabulist, II. 1, 53. 


Tabarin’s name here deserves somewhat more 
attention than commentators have devoted to it. 
Jonson mentions him (1605/6) as ‘stale Tabar- 
ine,’ and yet, if he be the same as the farceur of 
Mondor, all authorities agree that no trace of him 
has ever been discovered before the end of the 
year 1618 at Paris, and that he did not reach the 
height of his popularity until about 1622, sixteen 
years after this play appeared. Two solutions are 
possible : first, that possibly in the unknown years 
of Tabarin’s life before 1618, he had wearied 
Italian cities with his buffoonery, and his name 
and reputation had come thence to the ears of 
Jonson. The only support for this argument is 
the persistent tradition that he was an Italian by 
birth, but so uncertain is the authority that no 
two commentators agree upon the same city. The 
designation of fabulist may readily be understood 
to mean this Tabarin, for in his published works 
many of his answers take the form of a fable. 
The second solution to be suggested is that Jonson 
refers to an entirely different character, from 
whom, perhaps, this ‘Jack-pudding’ (as Gifford 
terms him) borrowed his name. For this theory 
no tangible support has been found, but we can 
point to the numerous Italian companies sojourning 
in France during the last years of the 16th and 
the first of the 17th centuries, and the possibility 
that one of them contained such a character. 
Perhaps the name was derived from the traditional 
‘tabarrino’ carried by all the Zani or Corvielles 
of that period. Jonson shows elsewhere in this 
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play an astonishingly thorough acquaintance with 
some of the works then occupying the French 
stage, and if a ‘Tabarine’ had been among these 
companies he might have known of it. 


the Danish Gonswart. II. nu, 118. 


Both Whalley and Gifford put themselves on 
record as unable to discover who ‘the Danish 
Gonswart’ was. I am indebted to Professor 
Palmer of Yale for the suggestion that it was John 
Wessel, a noted predecessor of Luther, who gained 
in addition to his theological fame, the reputation 
of being a great physician. For his career, con- 
sult Dr. C. Ullman’s biography Johann Wessel 
ein Vorgaenger Luthers. For the appellation 
Gansfort (‘Gonswart’ Jonson writes) compare 
Brockhaus’ Konversations- Lex. under Wessel: 
‘ Johannes Wessel, auch Gansfort genannt’ ; also 
Encyel. Brit. : ‘Wesselus Gansfortius (the sur- 
name is from Gansfort or Gésewort, a Westphalian 
village from which his family came.’ ) 


Signior Flaminio, will you downe, sir? downe? 
What is my wife your Franciscina? sir? II. m1, 6-7. © 
The allusion is probably to the Flaminio and 
the Francischina of the French stage at the end 
of the 16th century. Flaminio was at the head 
of the most famous troupe of actors of the ‘com- 
media dell’arte’ in Italy, and was summoned with 
his company in 1576 by Henri III of France to 
Blois just as les Etats generaux were to assemble. 
The greatest success was achieved by Silvia Ron- 
cagli in the role of ‘servante (fantescca) ou, 
comme on dit plus tard en France, de Soubrette 
. . Son nom de guerre était Franceschina.’ 
(Consult : Moland, Molizre et la Comedie Ital- 


denne. ) 


The Celia Plot. 


One of the crucial points in the plot is Mosca’s 
success in persuading Corvino to give up his wife, 
Celia, to the use of Volpone, saying the physicians 
have prescribed : 

That, to preserue him, was no other meanes, 

But some yong woman must be streight sought out, 

Lustie, and full of iuice, to sleepe by him ; 

II. rv, 35-37. 


Commentators have passed this with a reference 
to I Kings 1, 1ff., but a sentence in Hazlitt’s 
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The Venetian Republic (11, 557), is so striking 
as to suggest that perhaps Jonson took this inci- 
dent in his plot from Italian history of a com- 
paratively recent date: ‘It is scarcely desirable 
to lift the curtain from the scenes portrayed in 
official papers, and by writers of a reliable char- 
acter, as occurring in the Venetian capitol, and 
even within the precincts of the ducal palace, not 
many years after the time of Francesco Foscari 
(1422-1457) ; for there is even a story of a 
Doge who in his old age felt the same chill 
which crept over holy King David, and thought 
of the same antidote.’ 


We will take, vntill my roofe whirle round 
With the vertigo. III, vu, 221, 222. 


Compare Juvenal v1, 304, 


cum bibitur concha, cum iam vertigine tectum 
ambulat. 


My onely ayme was, to dig you a fortune 
Out of these two, old rotten sepulchers. 
III. rx, 41, 42. 
The figure is taken from Plautus’ Pseudolus I. 
Iv, 410-413 : 
erum eccum uideo huc (meum) Simonem una semel 
cum suo uicino Calliphone incidere. 


ex hoc sepulchro uetere uiginti minas 
Acfodiam ego hodie, quas dem erili filio. 


wherein, I pray your father-hoods, 

To obserue the malice, yea, the rage of creatures 
Discouer’d in their euils ; and what heart 

Such take, euen, from their crimes. IV. v, 53-6. 


Compare Juvenal vi. 284-285. 
nihil est audacius illis 
deprensis, iram atque animos a crimine sumunt. 
. his vice 
That can beguile so, vnder shade of vertue. IV. v, 66 
Compare Juvenal rv. 109. 
fallit enim vitium specie virtutis et umbra. 
° . Vicious persons when they are hot, and flesh’d 
In impious acts, their constancy abounds. IV. v1, 53-54. 
Compare Juvenal 237. 
cum scelus admittunt, superest constantia. 


It were a folly, beyond thought, to trust 
Any grand act vnto a cowardly spirit. V. u, 10-11. 


| 
| 
| 


June, 1905.] 


Compare Plautus, Pseudolus IT. 1, 576. 
nam ea stultitiast, facinus magnum timido cordi credere. 
.... if Italy 


Haue any glebe, more fruitful, then these fellowes, 
I am deceiu’d. V. 11, 33-35. 


Compare Plautus, Epidicus II. m1, 306-7. 


nullum esse opinor ego agrum in agro Attico 
aeque feracem quam hic est noster Periphanes. 


. . Now, you begin, 
When crimes are done and past, and to be punish’ d, 
To thinke what your crimes are. V. xm, 149-151. 


Compare Juvenal x11, 237-239. 
- + +» quod fas 
atque nefas, tandem incipiunt sentire peractis 
criminibus. 
The seasoning of a play is the applause. Epilogue, 2. 
Compare Plautus, Poenulus V. v1, 1370-1371. 


nunc, quod postrememst condimentum fabulae, 
si placuit, plausum postulat comoedia. 


Lucius Hupson Hott. 
Yale University. 


NOTES ON THE FINNSBURG 
FRAGMENT. 


The theme of the Fragment is from the saga 
cycle that finds fuller treatment in the song of the 
scop, Beowulf, ll. 1070-1160, the killing of 
Hneef, the Halfdane. The motive for this is sug- 
gested in the Episode where its subsequent devel- 
opments are given ; whereas in the Fragment we 
have but a single moment in this contest between 
Dane and Frisian. 

The Finn saga belonged to the saga cycle of the 
North. There was a genetic reason for its selec- 
tion by the scop, in his wish to do honor to 
Hrodgar’s guest. Through Ongentheow, the hus- 
band of Elan, Beowulf was related to Hrodgar, 
son of Healfdene ; Hnef, the Hocing, had kinship 
with the Danes. Any commemoration of his glo- 
rious deeds in life would but reflect credit on all 
that had blood-relationship with the Danes ; any 
account of the treachery at his death would make 
them feel more keenly the tie of relationship. 
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There was ample evidence of treachery in this 
tribal feud between the Hocings and the Eotenas, 
momentarily stayed by the marriage of Hilde- 
burh, Hnef’s sister, to Finn. As Modller (Das 
altenglische Volksepos), suggested, the giving of 
Hildeburh to Finn would be an atonement for the 
killing of Finn’s father, Folewalda, by Hnzf or 
Hnef’s father, Hoc. Hildeburh is sinless in the 
death of Hnef and her son (ef. 1. 1070 of Beo- 
wulf). On Hneef’s fall, succession was given to 
Hengest in the fight, at the conclusion of which 
Finn, robbed of nearly all his men, had been 
compelled to sue for peace. To the Danes, Jeo- 
denlease, equal rights were given with the Fri- 
sians ; Finn was to govern all alike and no Fri- 
sian, under penalty of death, was to mention 
Danish loss; Hnef is burned together with the 
son of Hildeburh, in the presence of all ; Hengest 
remains and is afterward put to the sword, as 
likewise happens in time, to Finn. 

This is the sequence admitted by all scholars. 
ten Brink (Grundriss 1. 548), in speaking of 
the Episode, says that we have the picture of a 
rhapsodist, a complete master of the material in 
hand, dwelling on those points to which he wishes 
to give prominence, merely suggesting or alluding 
to others ; as, the sorrow of Hildeburh and the 
treaty, Hengest’s death and Finn’s fall. 

While there is but little that accords between 


Moller’s Liedertheorie and ten Brink’s interpreta- 


tion, their agreement shows that the real difficulty 
enters when the attempt is made to explain certain 
lines of the Episode by the readings of the Frag- 
ment, and vice-versa. It is only then that conjec- 
tural readings become possible for ll. 1126-1128 
and 1138-1153. Moller further increases the 
difficulty, in his treatment of the Fragment, by 
his liberal supply of gaps, consonant with his 
strophic theory. Notwithstanding the fact that 
frequent abrupt transitions are found to so great 
an extent in Old English poetry that they have 
almost developed a canon of criticism, yet he 
demands a logical connexion between the lines to 
the point of chastened perspicuity. We find him 
saying, ‘‘nur wenn wir dies annehmen ist die 
Erzahlung dramatisch, sonst ist sie ein planloses 
Hervorkehren von Einzelvorgingen ohne Zusam- 
menhang !”’ 

Bugge (P. B. B. xu, 20) holds that the Frag- 
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ment treats of Hnzf’s fall, and instead of inserting 
it after 1. 1142 with Schilling (M. L. N. 1. 178), 
or after ]. 1146 with Médller, would have it pre- 
cede the Episode. After the analogy of the Hrolfr- 
Kraki saga, he infers that Gudlaf and Oslaf, after 
they return over the sea, meet with Hengest and 
avenge Hnexf’s death. The poet that inserted the 
Episode in Beowulf would not have omitted the 
Fragment at 1. 1147. It is more natural to infer 
that the poet does not relate the event preceding 
that of which he treats, and only mentions it at 
the beginning of the Episode. 

With the exception of some minor variances, 
these are the principal views that obtain for the 
incorporation of the Fragment within the Episode. 
The contrariety of view must necessarily result as 
soon as any attempt is made to consider the 
Episode and the Fragment as having origin at 
the same time and place. As parts of a great 
cycle the treatment in each is different ; the fuller 
treatment in the Episode is due to the scop. The 
ballad characteristic is seen however here (cf. 1. 
1160, wees asungen, gleomannes gyd). 

The worth of the saga is shown in the Fragment. 
Its essential poetic quality and its spirited dialogue 
lend support to the interpretation of it as a late 
Old English ballad. This is seen in its vivid 
poetic pictures and its sensual symbolism. The 
stirring pregnant words of the battle-young king 
(Il. 8-7) have rare poetic force and are strikingly 
paralleled in some of our best imaginative verse. 
The rhetorical use of the juxtaposition of opposites, 
so common in all passionate verse, is beautifully 
shown in]. 3. ne Ais ne daga’d eastan, ne her draca ne 
fleoged. Similar situations pointed to by the writer 
in M. L. N. vin, 5, may be found in Sir Richard 
Burton’s use of Oriental imagery in False Dawn, 
or in the initial strophe of the Rubaiyat itself. 

With these readings in mind one is tempted to 
suggest the duplicate of hrefn for Bugge’s meaning- 
less emendation in 1. 34. Hrem could be read 
for hrer as well as hrew and no violation of the 
words or their government be made; there would 
be simply the use of the duplicates for the sake of 
intensity, a further evidence of the high poetic 
quality of the Fragment (cf. the lyric line ‘no 
bird or beast of wood or wold’’). This reading 
will also permit 1. 5 to remain as in the ms. No 
subject is necessary for berad, since the meaning 
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is evident. The attempt to read fugelas as 
‘arrows’ and grag-hama as ‘grey birnie’ seems 
to me to disregard the characteristic introduction 
to a battle by the vivid portrayal of the gathering 
of the wolf, raven and eagle. 

With ten Brink ( Grundriss 11, 549) we must 
ascribe an early origin to the saga, but from 
metrical considerations of the Fragment a com- 
position not earlier than the late ninth century. 
The freer verse treatment is due to its transmission 
asa ballad. The absence of religious matter and 
love for worldly song indicate Essex as the place 
where such a saga would be fostered and trans- 
mitted. The tenth century Byrhtnod’s Fall, the 
song of king Horn, and the beginnings of Old 
English literature have origin here. Again, 
Miller sees in the East-Saxons the inheritors of 
the Secgans and in East-Saxon documents the 
names of Hoc, Seega and Garulf are found. The 
prominence given to Sigefers, the warrior at the 
door, lends strong support to ten Brink’s final 
words: ‘‘ Bis auf weiteres diirfte die Annahme 
berechtigt sein, dass die Dichtung vom Kampf zu 
Finnsburg, von der uns jenes Bruchstiick erhalten 
ist, sich bei den Ostsachsen entwickelt und fortge- 
pflanzt und hier—etwa in der zweiten Halfte des 
zehnten Jahrhunderts—zur Niederschrift gelangt 
sei.’’ 

In this way one can reconcile the variance that 
obtains between the Episode and the Fragment. 
Ordlaf and Guédlaf in the latter are unquestionably 
Oslaf and Gudlaf of the former, although in the 
Episode, if we read with most editors, they avenge 
Hengest’s death and in the Fragment fight side 
by side with him. It would also explain the dif- 
ference in time between the battles, although the 
period of five days may be merely for rhetorical 
effect as is sixty in 1. 38, sixtig sige beorna. The 
place of battle is not necessarily a different one. 
Nothing definite can be determined from medel- 
stede; the Fres-wele of the Episode is simply a 
place where many Frisians fell ; under swegle, 1. 
1079, together with morgen com is used to express 
a period of time just as in the Fragment, 1. 8, es 
mona is associated with under wolenum. As ten 
Brink says, the idea of the place of battle may 
have changed; yet this does not demand a so- 
lution for the identification of the Episode and the 


Fragment. 
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From internal evidence the Fragment seems 
clearly to treat of Hnezf’s fall. Cyning, without 
doubt, refers to Hnzf, and the picturesque epithet 
applied to him shows us that we have here the 
description of the first of the series of battles. 
The specific use of the epithet was felt by the scop 
when he spoke of Hengest as Aeodnesfegn, even 
though he became, on Hnzf’s death, the leader of 
the latter’s band, Aeodent-lease, The use of such 
words as gold-hladen, drihtlic and driht-gesida 
attest to the nobility of the leader. In 1. 40 gul- 
dan and hegstealdas are of interest. The latter 
term, in the sense of dependent or retainer, has a 
decided thane tinge to it and, as such, can only 
be applied to one during the life-time of the per- 
son on whom one is dependent. The term is 
glossed as celebs and mercenarius. Further gyldan 
or forgyldan seems to be a term used to express 
some overt act between two parties during their life- 
time. As we look through Beowulf this seems 
to be true in nearly all cases and has led me to 
suggest, despite the metrical lack, gyldan for 
byldan of 1. 1095 of the Episode. The latter is 
an umlaut form from the adjective beald, and 
disturbs the sequence here ; gyldan, however, ac- 
cords more with weordian ‘to honor’ or ‘to en- 
dow,’ and is more in line with Finn’s professed 
munificence. To assume with Médller a gap or 
break just before 1. 43 is not necessary. From 
his argument wund heled refers to Finn’s war- 
rior, Hunlafing. By accepting Bugge’s breaking 
by referring Hun to a person and Lajfing to a 
sword, one could not read such a sword into the 
possession of Hengest. As the famous sword 
Laufi or Lévi, it demands a more noble owner. 
L. 1146 shows us further that the sword was the 
property of the Frisians. The interpretation of 
wund heeled is closely linked to that of folces hyrde 
in 1.46. ten Brink has the latter term refer to 
Hnef and pictures him standing in the centre, 
questioning the wounded warrior. Hyrde must, 
however, refer to Finn. ole cannot refer to so 
small a band as is within the hall. Hyrde, from 
its meaning, could either refer to Finn or to the 
leader of the attacked party. We are told in the 
Episode that Hildeburh and Finn lost a son, and 
if we accept the Fragment as telling us of Hnef’s 
fall, we should certainly look for some account of 
the death of this son. Hysse refers to a young 
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man and usually one’s relative. The alliteration 
does not demand that it be used here for warrior, 
since heled could be better used for that. L. 1117 
ban-fatu, pl. is no support of suna for sunu, since 
the term refers to the son of Hnef and Hildeburh. 
L. 1075 does not convey the idea of more than 
one son, any more than it does more than one 
brother. I would, therefore, suggest for the 
break of the last half line of the Fragment, the 
phrase Aild swefede. This reads better than 
Bugge’s hild swedrode, since by that hwadser 
becomes conjunctival. Were it not for 1. 33 
where Garulf is mentioned as a son of Gubdlaf, 
one could refer to Garulf and Gudere as Finn’s 
sons. That they are Frisians is beyond doubt, 
despite what seems to be this one direct proof 
to the contrary. ten Brink explains the line 
that reads Garulf, the son of Gudlaf’ as a 
hidden tragic trait of the saga, or as a textual 
error. This admitted, it is easy to refer the 
parentage of Garulf to one person as to another. 
That both boys are of most noble parentage is 
shown by freolie feorh. L. 2041 of Beowulf shows 
that feorh can refer to a plural subject. Heedless 
of Guéere’s admonitions that they refrain from 
fight, Garulf plunges boldly into it and falls first 
of all the land-dwellers. It is of interest to note 
that in 1. 1156 (cf. the Episode) Finn is referred 
to as eor%-cyning, the only place in which: it is 
found. Bugge’s emendation of hyt to hie, referring 
to hyrste, is not demanded, since hyrsta beran 
may be merely an example of the frequent use of 
concrete phrases for more abstract expressions. 
If hyt could be read as nyt, possible as far as the 
initial letter is concerned, we could have a reading 
that would fit well with the sense of Il. 18-24, 
with translation as follows : 


And again did Gu%Sere admonish Garulf, 

That they, such noble life, for the first time 

Go not to the doors of the hall, 

Now that duty was to take away the brave in battle: 
But, impetuous warrior (as he was) 

He asked, above all, openly, 

‘*Who was holding the door.’’ 


Guien Levin SwIGGETT. 
University of the South. 
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MAURICE HEWLETT ON TUSCAN LIT- 
ERATURE. 


Il. 


Mr. Hewlett finds the poetry of the Dolce Stil 
Nuovo to be worthily serious in its treatment of 
love as solemn mystery, and very cunning in con- 
ventional artifice, but devoid of sincere emotion. 

His estimate of this poetry is most clearly pre- 
sented in the fourth story in Little Novels of Italy, 
entitled ‘‘ Messer Cino and the Live Coal.’’ Of 
this story Cino da Pistoia is hero, and the Sel- 
vaggia of his verse is heroine. The story is, in 
effect, an essay in reconstructive criticism, a pro- 
duct of the codperation of the critical and the 
creative faculties. Mr. Hewlett has first gained 
intimate knowledge of the man Cino da Pistoia, 
by study of his poetry and of external sources, 
intimate knowledge of the special Pistolese envir- 
onment, by that same careful historical investiga- 
tion already referred to, and intimate knowledge 
of the general Tuscan spirit of the time, as com- 
posite result of historical and literary studies. 
Then, instead of recording in formal critical state- 
ments the knowledge of Cino and of his environ- 
ment thus gained, Mr. Hewlett recreates the Pisto- 
lese environment, informs it with the Tuscan spirit 
of the time, and in the environment thus informed 
recreates the personality of the man Cino, leaving 
him free to act and speak as an independent agent 
in response to the imaginary circumstances of the 
story. 

The story draws its dramatic interest from the 
conflict of the realities of life with the remote love- 
lore of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. Cino, already arid 
with legal study, made aware, by a chance gleam 
of sunlight, of the golden beauty of fifteen-year-old 
Selvaggia, turns poet, finds the occupation absorb- 
ing, and sends Selvaggia sonnet after canzone. 
Selvaggia receives poetry and service with wonder- 
ing simplicity, never doubting the emotional sin- 
cerity and the marital intention of the love pro- 
fessed by Cino, but never stirred to love herself. 
An outbreak of factional strife in Pistoia makes 
it expedient for Cino, a Ghibelline, to avoid Guelf- 
ish hostility ; he marries, merely as a matter of 
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political precaution, astaid Guelfish dame of Lucca, 
leaves her in her father’s house, and returns to 
Selvaggia and his sonnetteering. The brothers of 
Selvaggia—fighters, scorners of Cino and of poetry 
—find, in a sonnet Cino has sent Selvaggia, the 


words 
‘¢, , . thy poet, that feels the living coal 


Flame on his lips and leap to song . . .” 


They come to Cino, confront him with these words, 
express their desire and determination to hear song 
thus produced, and torture him, submissive, by 
pressing a live coal against his lips. Selvaggia’s 
discovery of the cruelty wakens in her pity so com- 
pelling that in its turn it wakens love. With child- 
ish impulsiveness she hastens to Cino, and seeks to 
atone for the cruelty he has suffered by blushing 
avowal of her love for him. Cino, utterly con- 
founded and dismayed, stammers explanation of 
the proper poetic conception of Love as a dread 
lord, mysterious and immaterial in nature, and 
incidentally discloses the fact that he is married. 
Selvaggia, trembling with the reality of her emo- 
tion, is overwhelmed by the disillusion, and turns 
in flight on Cino’s mention of his marriage. 

The following passages are of especial critical 
interest :— 


‘*The fire set blazing by those lit green swords 
of hers was in the heart of an Assessor of Civil 
Causes, a brazier with only too good a draught. 
For love in love-learned Tuscany was then a roar- 
ing wind ; it came rhythmically and set the glow- 
ing mass beating like the sestett of a sonnet. One 
lived in numbers in those days ; numbers always 
came. You sonnetteered upon the battlefield, in 
the pulpit, on the Bench, at the Bar. Through- 
out the moil of his day’s work at the Podesta those 
clinging long words, in themselves inspiration, 
disio, piacere, vaghezza, gentilezza, diletto, affetto, 
beautiful twins that go ever embraced, wailed in 
poor Cino’s ears, and insensibly shaped themselves 
coherent ;’’ ‘‘There is hardly a sonnet, there are 
certainly neither ballate, canzoni nor capitoli which 
do not contain some reference to Monna Selvaggia’s 
fine eyes. .. They scorch him, they beacon him, 


they flash out upon him in the dark . . . they are 
lodestones, swords, lamps, torches, fires, fixed and 
ambulatory stars, the sun, the moon, candles. 
They hold lurking a thief to prey upon the vitals 
of Cino; they are traitors, cruel lances ; they kill 
him by stabbing day after day.’’ 
of Italy, pp. 231-232, 236). 


(Little Novels 
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Cino is the only poet of the Dolce Stil Nuovo 
to whom Mr. Hewlett devotes particular criticism. 
Guido Cavalcanti is of interest to Mr. Hewlett 
rather as man than as poet. In A Masque of dead 
Florentines Guido enters ‘‘ with a lute, and a pea- 
cock’s feather stuck in his cap,’’ and speaks :— 


‘*My way was best. 
From lip to lip I past, from grove to grove: 
I am like Florence ; they call me Light o’ Love.’’ 


Mr. Hewlett’s estimate of Petrarch is severe. 
While he credits him with full Tuscan share of 
refinement in artistry and of fancifulness, he finds 
him totally lacking in sincerity of emotion. Hard 
words he has for him: ‘the greatest equivocator 
of them all,’’ ‘‘ that sugar-baker par excellence,’’ 
Petrarch’s looking-glass languishings.’’ Kinder 
words appear in A Masque of dead Florentines, in 
the greeting of the Chorus to Petrarch and Laura :— 


‘¢¢ Merci,’ she laugh’d him once ; a glove discarded, 
A parting, and a meeting : 

With these his poet’s hunger was rewarded ; 
But in her greeting, 

Or when the light of her died down and flutter’d 
As stars at dawning, 

Or at her coming various song-birds utter’d 
The rosy birth of morning ; 

Or when he knelt and took her hand’s warm sheathing, 
His heart on fire 

Shot golden words unto his lips, which breathing 
Did lift him higher 
Than ever long assuagement of desire.’ 

Mr. Hewlett insists upon the power of Pe- 
trarch’s influence through the following centuries, 
and fixes upon him responsibility for the replacing 
of emotion by unreal conventionality in the poetry 
of the Renaissance :— 


**. . . every philosopher, statesman, painter, 
poet, sculptor, and builder for five hundred years 
to come was avowedly a disciple of Boccaccio or 
of his coll e Petrarca ;’’ ‘‘ Petrarch, and after 
him all Tuscany, dallied with light thinking, and 
beat all the images of Love’s treasury into thin 
conventions.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, p. 264 ; 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, p. 69.) 


Mr. Hewlett holds Sacchetti the greatest of the 
novelists. He finds him essentially a humorist, 
typically Florentine in his ‘‘sharply splintered 
jests.”” In The Road in Tuscany he quotes 
largely from Sacchetti, and declares him to be, 
after Dante, the best companion for Tuscan travel. 

Mr. Hewlett finds Boccaccio essentially a mini- 
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aturist, inferior to Sacchetti as story-teller, but 
his superior in artistry. In Boccaccio Mr. Hew- 
lett notes a single example of that power of im- 
agination so constant in Dante :— 


‘‘The example . . . is of Isabella cutting off 
her dead lover’s head with a knife, ‘il meglio 
che poté ’—‘as well as she could.’ That is real 
second sight: he must have seen her at it.’’ 
(Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, p. 60.) 


Reference has already been made to Mr. Hew- 
lett’s ascription to Boccaccio of the determination 
of the definitive phase of the ‘theory that the 
world is a garden,’ and a passage recently 
quoted contains Mr. Hewlett’s estimate of the 
extent of Boccaccio’s influence in the Renaissance. 

The Medicean Renaissance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury has peculiar fascination for Mr. Hewlett. 
He knows intimately the men of the Medicean 
court—rulers, Humanists, scientists, poets, paint- 
ers, architects, sculptors,—and from the sum of 
these intimate personal acquaintances has woven a 
very complete and very definite conception of Flor- 
entine art life throughout the period, —its varied, 
interrelated interests, its common essential temper, 
its love of learning, its love of beauty, its love of 
love. He glories in the splendid enthusiasm of 
its youth, and yet all his feeling for it is poignant 
with the realization of its transitoriness, its failure 
to endow Italian life with permanent good. 

In the last pages of his chapter ‘‘ Concerning 
the Theory that the World is a Garden,’’ Mr. 
Hewlett sets forth the various results of the ac- 
ceptance of the theory in the fifteenth century :— 


‘‘Next, man being lord, and God his creature, 
it was considered a dozen different kinds of gar- 
den. Some said it was a garden of simples, where 
secret herbs grew which gave secret knowledge, 
to make men still more wise and powerful than 
they had been. Nicholas Machiavel was one of 
this kind, who had no @ priori respect for any- 
thing beautiful, precious, or rare, but subjected 
everything to the test of man’s conveniency. 
Lorenzo Medicis was another of this sort, though 
he could not help admiring the softness of fine 
turf and the gleam of women’s white necks in 
shady groves. Near to him in opinion were that 
simpler sort of men—like Aeneas Sylvius Picco- 
lomini of Siena, and the poet Beccadelli, and the 
likes of him, who would have frankly turned the 
world into a garden of Armida, and disported in 
its deliciousness so long as their senses remained 
quick. . . Some made the world a grove of 


Academe, some put up a loggia and called it a 
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porch. . . In one word, given the existence of 
the world as a pleasure resort, God as the servant 
and man as the master, there was nothing which 
men did not feel themselves competent to do, or 
which they did not think open to them.’’ (Road 
in Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 265-266.) 


Mr. Hewlett’s conception of the art life of this 
period is most clearly presented in the first section 
of the seventh chapter of Earthwork out of Tus- 
cany, entitled ‘‘ Quattrocentisteria.’? * The chap- 
ter is an essay in reconstructive criticism, similar 
in process to the study of Cino da Pistoia already 
considered. The first section, in which alone the 
literati appear, is merely introductory to the story 
which occupies the rest of the chapter. The per- 
sons of the first section are Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Giuliano his brother, Simonetta the beloved of 
Giuliano, Politian the poet, and Botticelli the 
painter. The scene is the garden of the Fiesolan 
villa of Lorenzo, the time a cool morning in April, 
the olives just whitening to silver. The morning 
passes in conversation and song, with slight by- 
play in action. The single incident of note is the 
improvisation, by Politian, of a discourse on the 
power and the rights of Beauty, —a discourse elo- 
quent, impassioned, to which all listen with eager 
deference. 

The critical value of the section lies in its subtle 
conveyance of the atmosphere of Renaissance art 
life. Two passages will serve to illustrate the 
sympathy in conception and the delicacy in 
treatment :— 


‘«The poet was leaning against an ancient ala- 
baster vase, soil-stained, yellow with age and its 
long sojourn in the loam, but with traces of its 
carved garlands clinging to it still. He fingered 
it lovingly as he talked. His oration was con- 
cluding, and his voice rose high and tremulous ; 
there were sparks in his hollow eyes ;’’ ‘‘ There 
was a pause. The name of Plato had had a 
strange effect upon the company. You would 
have said they had suddenly entered a church and 
had felt all lighter interests sink under the weight 
of the dim, echoing nave. After a few moments 
the poet spoke again in a quieter tone, but his 
voice had lost none of the unction which had en- 
riched it.’? (Earthwork out of Tuscany, pp. 120, 
122.) 


1 Reprinted in the Bibelot, vol. 1, no. 5, and published 
in separate book form by Mosher, Portland, Maine, as no. 
x in his Brocade Series and as no. vi in his Vest Pocket 
Series. 
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The two men who constitute the centers of inter- 
est in Mr. Hewlett’s conception of the Florentine 
Renaissance are Lorenzo de’ Medici and Politian. 

In Lorenzo Mr. Hewlett finds dual phases of 
personality clearly developed :— 

‘*He had a bent for many things, some foolish, 
some wicked, some swinish; but among them he 
had one for quiet happiness which would be amaz- 
ing to read of, unless one could understand how 
easily a man keeps the comely and the vile in 


separate lockers of his soul, and can dip in either 
at will.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, p. 306.) 


It is the nobler phase of Lorenzo that finds place 
in the chapter ‘‘ Quattrocentisteria’’ : his grace- 
ful kindliness as host, his sensitiveness to what is 
beautiful, his encouragement of Politian and his 
sincere deference to him, his eager sympathy with 
the poet’s exposition of the power and the rights 
of Beauty. In A Masque of dead Florentines, on 
the contrary, the light is thrown on the other 
phase. Lorenzo’s quatrain summary is bitter with 
futility, and the Chorus greets him with curses for 
the shame and the cruelty of his rule. 

To Lorenzo as poet Mr. Hewlett ascribes the 
usual characteristics : adroitness and shallowness, 
emptiness and melody. A long quotation from the 
Commento is interrupted by the remark :— 

‘This is to write like a gentleman and an art- 
ist, with ear attuned to the subtlest fall and cadence, 
with scrupulous weighing of words that their true 
outline shall hold clear and sharp. It is intarsia- 
tura, skilful and clean at the edges. He goes on 
to play with his hammered thought, always as 


delicately and precisely as before.’’ (Earthwork 
out of Tuscany, p. 71.) 


In the fifth story in Little Novels of Italy, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Judgment of Borso,’’ a minor episode 
consists of the recitation by a young minstrel, before 
Duke Borso of Ferrara and certain members of his 
court, of Lorenzo’s poem, La Caccia col Falcone. 
The description of the effect of the recitation upon 
the listening Duke evinces Mr. Hewlett’s own 
admiration for the spirited freshness of the poem, 
and his estimate of its adaptation to contemporary 
effectiveness. The guard of indifference main- 
tained by Borso at the start is broken down by the 
stanza in which the hounds are called,—seven 
resonant lines consisting solely of name after name. 
His attention to the rest of the poem is unfail- 
ing 
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‘‘ Every muscle of the keen old hunter was now 
uivering ; his eyes were bright, his smile open and 
that of achild. To the last word of the poem— 
and it has length—he followed without breath the 
checks, the false casts, the bickering of the hunts- 
men, the petty incidents of a breezy morning in 
the marshes, nodding at every point, missing 
nothing, cracking his fingers, cheering under his 
breath, with delight undisguised and interest un- 
alloyed.’’ (Little Novels of Italy, pp. 289-290.) 


Mr. Hewlett’s present estimate of Politian, as 
expressed in The Road in Tuscany, is much less 
favorable than his earlier estimate, as expressed in 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. 

In the chapter ‘‘ Quattrocentisteria,’’ the por- 
trait of Politian as the young Humanist, eager in 
his enthusiasm, sincere in his reverence, is very 
sympathetic. In the later work Mr. Hewlett 
suggests that Politian chose humanistic studies 
rather because he saw therein a chance for per- 
sonal success at court than from sincere devotion 
to Humanism. Mr. Hewlett still recognizes abso- 
lute value, however, in the actual humanistic 
product :— 

‘¢ Poliziano wrote letters like Cicero, and odes 
like Horace, and erotics like Anacreon, and pas- 
torals like Theocritus.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 
I, p. 36.) 

As writer of Italian verse, Mr. Hewlett ranks 
him just higher than Lorenzo :— 


‘«Politian was but little more poet than 
Lorenzo, while he was no less dextrous as a 
rhymer and fashioner of conceits ;’’ ‘‘He was, of 
all the versifiers of the Quattrocento, the most 
dextrous and the best able to ‘pretend,’ as chil- 
dren say ; he had learning, too—but he had little 
else.’’ (Earthwork out of Tuscany, p. 73 ; Road 
in Tuscany, vol. 11, p. 278.) 


In the earlier work Mr. Hewlett held that 
Politian ‘‘really did catch some echo of other 
times, and of manners more primal than his own, 
and did instil something of it in his Orfeo.”’ 
(Earthwork out of Tuscany, p. 66.) In the later 
work Mr. Hewlett says of the Orfeo :— 


“It is . . . a compendium of every mode 
known to pedantry—your historical-pastoral-epi- 
cal-tragical-threnodical-bacchanal, cut up into the 
infantine passages of a Mystery Play. It reads 
gaspily as they do, but is none the better for 
that.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 11, p. 279.) 


In the chapter ‘‘Of Poets and Needlework,’’ 
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Mr. Hewlett treats of Luigi Pulci as the typical 
Tuscan versifier. His stanzas, Mr. Hewlett says, 
are ‘‘ about the idlest of make-believe love affairs, 
full of . . . the merest commonplaces of gal- 
lantry.’”” Mr. Hewlett quotes as typical the 
quatrain, 


‘*Chi gode goda, che pur io stento ; 
Chi é in pace si sia, ch’io son in guerra ; 
Chi ha diletto  habbi, ch’io ho tormento ; 
Chi vive lieto, in me dolor afferra ;”’ 


and says of it :— 


‘* Poetry, which has a soul, we cannot call it. 
Verse it assuredly is, and of the most excellent. 
. Balance is there. Vocalisation, adjustment 
of sound, discriminate use of long syllables and 
short, of subjunctive and indicative moods. Un- 
premeditated art it isnot : indeed it is craft rather 
than art ; for Art demands a larger share of soul- 
expenditure than Pulci could afford.’’ (Earth- 
work out of Tuscany, pp. 64-65. ) 


With regard to Luigi’s epic Mr. Hewlett says :— 


Luigi was... the very best of all those 
tragico-comico-romantics, poets of embroidery, 
after-supper trouvéres, whom the time and the 
taste called forth. If you love romance, the Mor- 
gante Maggiore will wound you in a tender part ; 
if you are devout, you will not read very far. 
You must, in fact, be a persistent trifler to be 
pleased.”’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, p. 332.) 


Mr. Hewlett, as has been noted, exempts Mac- 
chiavelli from that charge of absence of thought- 
value which he makes against the Tuscan prose 
writers in general. Mr. Hewlett devotes no single 
critical passage to Macchiavelli; two effective 
characterizations have already been quoted. 

In the sixteenth chapter of the second volume 
of The Road in Tuscany, entitled ‘‘The Heart of 
the Country,’’ Mr. Hewlett deals with Tuscan 
folk-poetry. 

He delights in it as living poetry, poetry of 
fresh, constant growth among Tuscan peasants in 
love-season 


‘**, . . there are golden lads and girls who, 
when they long for one another, sigh in rhythm 
and fall, when they have bliss of each other thrill 
like thrushes on April evenings, when they part 
moan in music, and when they hate give wild 
lyrical utterance to their heartaches ;’’ ‘‘ Words 
and music of the song are theirs, the music mainly 
traditional, the words not all traditional, but vary- 
ing with the poets and their place in time. Modern 
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things—the vapore, the railway, the threshing- 
machine, conscription, emigration—come in.’’ 
(Road in Tuscany, vol. 11, pp. 349, 353.) 

Mr. Hewlett has many portraits of the peasant 
makers of this folk-poetry. The most finished is 
that of ‘‘ Nencina’’ and ‘‘ Beppino’”’ in the chap- 
ter just referred to,—as delicate a piece of work 
as ‘‘ Quattrocentisteria’’ or the story of Cino, and 
even more intimately sympathetic. 

In this Tuscan folk-poetry Mr. Hewlett finds an 
artistry which clearly differentiates it from the 
common love-rhyme of all nations,—an artistry 
scarcely inferior to that of the Tuscan court 
poets,—and he finds, further, what he has sought 
in vain in Tuscan art-poetry,—deep sincerity of 
emotion :— 

‘* And if it is objected to me that all young 
people of every age and clime are poets too, I 
reply that these Apennine children are explicitly 
poets, with a severe technique, a complicated 
prosody, an expressiveness of manner, a style 
which Petrarch, remarkable lover, could not 
better ;’’ ‘‘It reveals, it articulates, it informs, 
pierces, lifts up. It shows, beyond any cavil, 
that at heart this mountain people is what the 
upland Scots have been, what the Icelanders and 
Norse have been—natural singers, self-revealing 
only in art, and artists only (like the best of us) 
when their hearts are touched ;’’ ‘‘In . . . this 
native poetry . . . you may run the whole key- 
board of the heart of man and woman, under the 
stress of the one primal passion of love.’’ (Road 
in Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 109-110; vol. um, pp. 
353-354, 349.) 

Mr. Hewlett notes particularly the thoroughly 
Tuscan refinement of sentiment throughout this 
poetry :— 

‘« Chivalry, assuredly, never made of fleshly 
love a more dainty ethereal business. Dante 
never rarefied his Beatrice, Petrarch his Laura, 
more utterly than Beppino his ‘ bionda e delicata 
testa,’ than Nencina, the little barefoot girl, her 
‘bel gelsomino.’’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 11, 
p- 366.) 


St. Francis of Assisi is the only non-Tuscan 
Italian writer to whom Mr. Hewlett devotes par- 
ticular consideration. To him, as has been noted, 
Mr. Hewlett attributes the first proclamation of 
the ‘theory that the world is a garden,’ and in 
the Cantico del Sole Mr. Hewlett recognizes the 
lyrical firstfruits of the theory. 

Reconstructions of the art life of the Renais- 
sance in Padua and in Ferrara appear in Little 
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Novels of Italy, in the second and fifth stories 
respectively. The persons are for the most part 

To the Italian epic in general, Mr. Hewlett 
gives low rating :— 

. the two Orlandos . . . the Gerusalemme, 
and all the rest of the frothy affairs glorified nothing 
but the writer’s wit.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, 
p. 348.) 

Mr. Hewlett’s earlier estimate of Bojardo was 
more favorable : in Earthwork out of Tuscany he 
held Bojardo’s Orlando the least unworthy of later 
Italian poems to rank with the Divina Commedia. 
Mr. Hewlett recognizes the ‘‘silken quality’’ of 
Ariosto, and calls him ‘‘so nearly a poet that real 
poets like Byron and real critics like Landor and 
Stendhal have thought him one.’’ 

Guarino is dismissed as ‘‘sugar-cured,’’? and 
Metastasio as a jigster. Leopardi is classed with 
Dante and with Burns as one of those ‘‘true 
poets, whose rhythm seems to represent the heart 
of the people at the highest beat.’’ 

In the estimation of the value of Mr. Hewlett’s 
criticism, it is to be borne in mind that through- 
out his critical work his creative instinct remains 
active. Not only does his creative instinct deter- 
mine the form of presentation of his critical judg- 
ments, but to a very large extent it determines 
those judgments themselves. 

In several ways this activity of the creative 
instinct militates against the justice of Mr. Hew- 
lett’s critical results. It has been stated that Mr. 
Hewlett’s primary intellectual delight is in the 
manhood of particular men and the womanhood of 
particular women. In all his reading, in all his 
travel, he is constantly searching for manhood and 
for womanhood. The Tuscan poets, as Mr. Hew- 
lett points out, found, in all the episodes and 
phases of life, ‘‘buona materia a un sonetto”’ : 
Mr. Hewlett himself is as persistently seeking, in 
life present, and in all records of life past, ‘‘ buona 
materia’’ for a reconstructive study of humanity. 
In the consideration of a given literature, his 
approbation tends to follow where his creative 
interest leads. He instinctively estimates the pro- 
ducts of the past by their yield of creative possi- 
bility for the present. The presence or absence of 
self-revelation in the work of art thus becomes to 
him an abnormally important criterion of its value. 
The severity of his criticism of Tuscan literature 
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in general depends directly upon his feeling of its 
impersonality. 

As creative artist, moreover, Mr. Hewlett in- 
stinctively judges earlier creative artists by their 
likeness or unlikeness in creative spirit to himself. 
Dependence upon such source of judgment tends 
to produce somewhat excessive enthusiasm in posi- 
tive approbation, and to give a distinctly sarcastic 
tone to adverse criticism. The results of such 
judgment are necessarily heterodox,—and Mr. 
Hewlett glories in heterodoxy. Hence his peculiar 
delight in assailing Petrarch, or in the exaltation 
of Sacchetti. When he is orthodox, as in his 
admiration for Dante, we may be sure that he is 
overwhelmingly sincere. 

An interesting by-product of Mr. Hewlett’s 
dependence upon this source of judgment is his 
tendency to ascribe to favorite authors character- 
istics to be found in his own work. Thus he in- 
sists that Dante, in treatment of such figures as 
Ugolino, Sapia, Guido da Montefeltro, is con- 
sciously personifying the districts they represent— 
Pisa, Siena, the Romagna. So also he insists 
upon Dante’s high esteem for the common people, 
the ‘‘staple.’’? Such personification and such 
esteem are much more evidently traits of Mr. 
Hewlett than of Dante. 

Mr. Hewlett’s criticism becomes most effective 
and most valuable when the critical and the cre- 
ative faculties work in conscious, deliberate ac- 
cord. Such coéperation of faculties appears, with 
limited scope, throughout A Masque of dead Flor- 
entines, and in many characterizations scattered 
through the other works. The finished products 
of such codperation are the several essays in re- 
constructive criticism particularly noted above. 
Since Mr. Hewlett is so exceptionally accurate in 
his acquisition of knowledge, and so very subtle 
in the humanity of his re-creation, the Cino, the 
Lorenzo, the Politian of his fiction satisfactorily 
represent the truth of the historic Cino, Lorenzo, 
Politian. Mr. Hewlett’s reader is thus enabled 
to make the acquaintance of these men, not by 
repetition of the acquisitive process necessary to 
Mr. Hewlett himself, nor through formal bio- 
graphical statements, but, as though in real life, 
by familiarity with the spontaneous conversation 
and action of the men themselves. 


Ernest H. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Study of the Sources of Bunyan’s Allegories, 
with special reference to Deguileville’ s Pilgrimage 
of Man. A dissertation submitted to the Board 
of University Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University in conformity with the requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by 
JAMES BLANTON WHAREY. Baltimore: J. H. 
Furst Company, 1904. 


By way of introduction, Dr. Wharey gives a 
brief review of the work already done in the study 
of Bunyan’s sources,—from Dr. Johnson’s obser- 
vation that Bunyan may have read Spenser, to 
K6tz’s comparison of the Pilgrim’s Progress with 
the Faerie Queene in 1899,—and then proceeds 
to investigate the question of Bunyan’s supposed 
indebtedness to Deguileville,—a question, which 
though proposed by Dibdin almost a century ago, 
and carefully considered by Offor (1853) and 
Hill (1858), has hitherto never been satisfactorily 
answered (pp. 1-5). 

Of the three Pilgrimages of Deguileville, Le 
Pelerinage de la Vie Humaine, Le Pélerinage de 
[ Ame, and Le Pelerinage de Jhesucrist, only the 
first bears any resemblance to Bunyan, and hence 
a detailed comparison is made between it and Pil- 
grim’s Progress. ‘This first Pilgrimage was com- 
posed in 1330-31, and at once became very 
popular. It was translated into English by John 
Lydgate in 1426, and an anonymous prose ren- 
dering, a slavish translation of the French original, 
appeared in 1430. Seven mss., supposed to rep- 
resent this version or a modernized form of it, are 
extant. Of these seven Mss., a modernized seven- 
teenth century version, Camb. Ff. 6.30, was se- 
lected by Dr. Wharey as a basis for comparison 
with Bunyan, since this version circulated in 
manuscript, and may possibly have fallen into 
Bunyan’s hands. An elaborate and exhaustive 
comparison of the two allegories is made, and to 
exhibit clearly every point of likeness or of dif- 
ference, copious extracts are given from each. 
Though Dr. Wharey brings out many points of 
similarity between the two allegories, and finds 
not a few striking parallelisms, these resemblances 
he easily accounts for as a natural result of the 
treatment of a common theme ; and in no instance 
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does he consider the correspondences so close as to 
warrant the conclusion of any direct borrowing on 
the part of Bunyan. Further, as Bunyan could 
not read French, and was too poor to purchase a 
Ms., it is extremely improbable that he had any 
personal acquaintance with the writings of De- 
guileville (pp. 8-68). 

In order, however, to sift the matter still more 
closely, and settle the question whether Deguile- 
ville’s influence may not have been transmitted 
to Bunyan through intervening allegories, Dr. 
Wharey examines Jean de Cartheny’s Voyage of 
the Wandering Knight translated from French 
into English in 1580 or 1581, and appearing in 
at least five editions before the end of the seven- 
teenth century ; Richard Bernard’s Isle of Man, 
written in English in 1627, and printed in no less 
than six editions before the close of the year ; 
Bolswert’s Dufykens ende Willemynkens Pel- 
grimage, written in Flemish and edited several 
times before 1641, translated into French and 
frequently printed, but never in English; and 
finally Simon Patrick’s Parable of the Pilgrim, 
written in 1663, and published in several editions 
before 1687 (pp. 69-98). 

The resemblances between the Pilgrim’ s Progress 
and the Voyage of the Wandering Knight are only 
of a general kind ; but as there are many points of 
similarity between Cartheny and Deguileville, Dr. 
Wharey concludes that though ‘‘ Bunyan does not 
show distinct traces of Cartheny’s influence, Car- 
theny did owe much to Deguileville’’ (pp. 68-77). 

With regard to Bernard’s Isle of Man, though 
‘* both in spirit and in style, it strongly resembles 
the allegories of Bunyan,’’ and though it is ‘‘ just 
the book that would have received the hearty 
approval of Bunyan,”’ the conclusion is reached 
that the germ of the Pilgrim’s Progress is not to 
be found in it, nor is it even suggested. It ap- 
pears evident, however, from the comparisons 
adduced, that the Isle of Man ‘‘ does contain the 
germ of Bunyan’s second great allegory, the Holy 
War’’ (78-91). 

Bunyan’s supposed indebtedness to Bolswert, 
contemptuously dismissed by Southey, was revived 
by Dunlop in his History of Prose Fiction (1876), 
who declared that if Bunyan borrowed from any 
source it was most probably from this allegory. 
Dr. Wharey, however, concludes that ‘‘no one 
who had ever read Bolswert’s book could for a 
moment suppose that Bunyan was indebted to 
it’’ (pp. 92-93). Nor can any claim be made 
as a possible source for Patrick’s Parable of the 
Pilgrim. ‘‘ All that can safely be said is, that 
the same idea which underlies the Pilgrimage of 
Man and the Pilgrim’s Progress underlies the 
Parable of the Pilgrim, and that it is given the 
98). setting as in these two allegories’’ (pp. 94- 
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Having examined thus in detail the suggested 
and supposed sources of Bunyan’s allegories, and 
having clearly established his originality, at least 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, Dr. Wharey traces back 
to the eleventh chapter of Hebrews the ultimate 
source of all allegories representing the Christian life 
as a pilgrimage. The first attempt, however, at a 
detailed, symbolic representation of the ‘‘ changes 
and vicissitudes of life,’’ he carries back to a much 
earlier period, to the well-known Tablet of Cebes, 
in the fifth century B. c.; and an early parallel 
to Bunyan and Deguileville he discovers in a pas- 
sage in Lucian’s Hermotimus. Thus the ‘‘ specific 
form of allegory in which life is symbolized as a 

ilgrimage’’ is shown to be very old, antedating 
Deguileville by many centuries. To the influence 
of Deguileville, however, is due the popularity of 
the idea in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries (pp. 99-102). 

Finally, Dr. Wharey classifies and examines 
such books as ‘‘ from their subject matter or from 
their titles suggest a possible connection with the 
allegories of Bunyan.’’ Among these are included 
Accounts of Pilgrimages, real or imaginary, Reli- 
gious Homilies, Allegory other than that of Pil- 
grimage, Allegorical Pilgrimages. More than 
seventy-five such works are listed, and in many 
instances outlines of the stories are given (pp. 
102-135). 

In conclusion, Dr. Wharey sums up the results 
of his study of the whole problem as follows : 

‘*1, Bunyan was among the last of a long line 
of authors to treat the course of man’s spiritual 
life under the symbolism of a journey to Jeru- 
salem. 

‘*2. The idea of an allegorical pilgrimage, 
hinted at in the Bible, is distinctly expressed in 
several books not allegorical. It was even treated 
in sustained allegory prior to Deguileville, but its 
wide popularity during the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries must be attributed to 
his influence. Several allegories belonging to this 
period reveal distinct traces of that influence. 

‘*3. The Pilgrim’s Progress contains resem- 
blances, not only to the Pilgrimage of Man, but to 
these later allegories as well. These resemblances, 
however, are too general to justify the selection of 
any particular allegory as the prototype of the 
Pilgrim’ s Progress. 

‘*4, The most reasonable supposition seems to 
be that the idea of an allegorical pilgrimage had 
become common property and the treatment of it 
conventional by the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and Bunyan knowing that others had 
treated the same theme determined to try his hand 
at a similar allegory. In doing so, he adopted 
the frame work which had been handed down to 
him from Deguileville through other allegorists, 
relying for the details of his allegory, however, not 
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upon the works of his predecessors, but upon his 
own invention. 

‘©5. One allegory alone stands as an excep- 
tion to the foregoing statement—Bernard’s Isle 
of Man. It is highly probable that Bunyan was 
familiar with this little book, and that he was 
induced by it to write his second great allegory, 
the Holy War.’’ 

Dr. Wharey’s dissertation is a careful and 
creditable piece of work, scholarly in method, 
accurate, clear-cut, and comprehensive in its re- 
sults. It settles once for all the question of 
Bunyan’s indebtedness to his predecessors, it 
comes as a welcome contribution to the study of 
Bunyan, and it furnishes an interesting and val- 
uable chapter on the history of the religious 
allegory in English literature. 


J. M. McBrypg, Jr. 
The University of North Carolina. 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


Scandia, Maandblad voor Scandinavische Taal en 
Letteren, onder Redactie von MARGARETHA 
Merspoom, s’Gravenhage; Prof. Dr. H. 
Loceman, Gent; Mrvr. D. LoGEMAN vAN 
DER WiLLIGEN, Gent, I, 1-6. (January- 
October, 1904.) 


Under ovenstaende titel udkommer siden jan- 
uar 1904, et manedligt tidsskrift i Groningen, 
Holland, hvis indhold skal behandle udelukkende 
skandinaviske emner. Af redaktionens redegjg- 
relse for tidsskriftets mil og omfang i januar 
heftets to forste sider far vi vide, at dets almin- 
delige formal skal bli at give hollendere et tro 
billede af Skandinavien og hvad som der foregir 
pi alle omrader. For at kunne gjore dette skal 
indholdet afdeles i folgende rubriker : 1. literatur, 
2. sprogstudie, 3. billeder og stemminger, prover 
af skandinavisk litteratur af forfattere selv eller 
omfortalte, 4. krgnike, en oversigt af hvad som 
foregir i Norden med hensyn til litteratur, sociale 
tilstande, kultur og kunst, 5. sp@rgsmAl og svar, 
6. for lerlinge, hvori nu og da danskens, nors- 
kens og svenskens udtale skal gjengives i lyd- 
skrift efter ‘maitre phonétique.’ Tidsskriftet, 
der udgives som biblad til det hollandske litterzere 
ugeblad Lente, trykkes i foliant format, hvert 
nummer indholder 34 to-spaltes sider, og det 
udkommer otte gange om Aret (det udkommer 
nemlig ikke i juni, juli, august og september). 
Bidrag trykkes naturligvis, for det meste, pa hol- 
landsk, men det er hensigten at optage fra tid til 
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anden artikler skrevne p& et af de nordiske sprog, 
siledes er der, e. g. i forste nummer en kort af- 
handling over Jonas Lies litterzere virksomhed af 
den bekjendte norske kritiker Chr. Collin, hvori 
han sp@rger og s@ger at svare pi spe@rgsmalet : 
hvad godt har Jonas Lie giordt os i alle disse fire 
og tredive ar? Dr. C. N. Starcke behandler i 
mars heftet ‘ Det danske skolevesen ;’ Professor 
Dr. Adolf Noreen leverer en kort oversigt over 
‘ Ortnamnforskningen i Sverige og Norge’ i april 
nummer, og i mai skriver dialekt forskeren Dr. 
A. B. Larsen angiende ‘ Folk og sprog p& Ferg- 
erne.’ Af andre p& hollandsk skrevne artikler 
bgr nsevnes specielt : ‘Deensche Volksliedern ’ 
af Margaretha Meijboom; ‘Het finsche Vrag- 
stuck’ af ‘Een Fin ;’ ‘ Oudnoordsch utlagi, Eng- 
lisch outlaw,’ i etymologisk og semasiologisk hen- 
seende behandlet af Prof. Dr. H. Logeman ; ‘ De 
Ferger Eilanden’ af Hulda Garborg (oversat) ; 
og ‘De Alcoholstrijd in Norwegen’ af Borger- 
mester H. E. Berner i Kristiania (ogs& oversat), 
foruden en redaktions-artikel om ‘De deensche 
Stéd (stedtonen i dansk) og flere szerdeles inter- 
essante boganmeldelser. 

Det her anfgrte vil vere tilstrekkelig til at 
vise tidsskriftets karakter. Det befatter sig ikke 
specielt med det sproglige eller med litterzre 
spergsm&l men s@ger at legge lige stor vegt pa 
alle omrider, som kunde ha interesse for den 
fremmede leser. Selvsagt kommer det til at 
indholde meget af interesse ogsi for skandinaver. 
Det blir populert i bedste forstand, selv den 
strengeste fagmand vil her ofte kunne finde det 
som kan ha speciel verdi. Under rubrik 6 vil 
der bli anledning, for dem som gnsker, ved 
selvstudium at tilegne sig det hollandske sprogs 
udtale, idet nu og da korte lesestykker p& hol- 
landsk skal giengives i skriftsproget og i lydskrift. 

Forhabentlig kommer Scandia til at f& mange 
leesere ogs&i her i landet. 


GrorGE T. Fiom. 
University of Towa. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in English 
Literature. By Barrett WENDELL, Professor 
of English at Harvard College. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. 


That there should be a difference between the 
form in which lectures are delivered from the plat- 
form and that in which they issue from the press 
will strike almost any reader of Professor Wendell’s 
recent work on seventeenth century literature. 
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The book is a reproduction practically without 
change of the Clark lectures as delivered before 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1902-3. The 
author’s original design of treating the second half 
of the century with the fulness of the first was 
revented by the circumstances under which the 
ectures were given. His reasons for not reverting 
in his book to his original plan are that these are 
the first lectures on English literature ever deliv- 
ered by an American at an English university, 
that to change them into a formal treatise would 
radically alter their character and require years of 
work, and that in their present form they best 
fulfil the author’s purpose to show how the temper 
of England changed from a temper ancestrally 
common to modern England and America to one 
specifically English. 

The Clark lectures, one is heretical enough to 
venture, are not part of an inspired canon that 
they should not be altered. Moreover, in their 
present form, one sees constantly the adaptation 
of the material to the requirements of an audience ; 
matter is repeated and reinforced for the benefit of 
hearers whose memories need refreshing from week 
to week, and remains unchanged to the annoyance 
of the less dependent reader. Judicious excision 
would, of course, not have made a balance between 
the two parts of the book, but it would have given 
more room for the portly figure of Dryden to 
expand himself in. For Dryden and his age are 
cramped into a single chapter, whereas the rest of 
the book runs from a brief survey of Elizabethan 
literature to a review of Milton. The consequence 
is that the first part of the author’s task is worked 
out with unquestioned clearness. The integrity of 
Elizabethan literature, its spontaneity, enthusiasm, 
and versatility, is illustrated from the various 
forms in which it appeared ; its disintegration is 
shown in the drama, in the lyric, and in prose. 
But what is not so fully demonstrated is the rein- 
tegration of the national spirit in the literature of 
the age of Dryden. The author throws out sugges- 
tive hints which might have been elaborated but 
for repetitions in the first part of the work. 

A from this the general plan of the work 
is admirable and the treatment of the subject 
illuminating and suggestive. The integrity of 
Elizabethan literature, dramatic, lyric, and prose, 
is made to stand out in contrast to the disinteg- 
ration and decay of the literature which followed. 
The early Elizabethans and Shakspere are part of 
this integral dramatic literature ; Chapman, Jon- 
son, Dekker, and Haywood mark disintegration ; 
Marston, Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster, Ford, Massinger, and Shirley have 
entered into decay. They appealed to audiences 
who no longer represented the nation—‘‘ fastidi- 
ously cultivated, perhaps, both in the graces and 
in the vices of acknowledged fashion, but with 
hardly a trace left of that eager strenuousness 
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which had animated the robust integrity of the 
elder time.’’ * 

In the same way the Elizabethan lyric was 
integral. Spenser and Jonson and Donne were 
the divergent masters of the lyric at the beginning 
of the century, yet each was part of the Eliza- 
bethan integrity. Not so with their followers. 
The influence of classical Italian, which Spenser 
represented, the permanent poetic principles of the 
ancient classics expounded by Jonson, and the 
native English manner, all his own, of Donne 
became more and more divergent as the genius of 
the master was replaced by the talent of the 
imitators. The lyric, however, did not go down 
to ignominious death as did the drama, for the 
last great lyric writers like Herrick and Vaughan 
and Herbert were men apart from the world who 
cherished their muse and sang out of the fulness 
of their hearts, though not independently of their 
masters. 

The translation of the Bible and the works of 
Bacon and Raleigh represent the prose of this 
integral Elizabethan literature ; that of Burton, 
Browne, and Fuller shows disintegration in that 
it represented not the full English life but the 
work of the scholars, who like the later lyricists 
were solitary and apart. These latter men spoke 
for themselves and not for all England. ‘‘ Disin- 
tegration of national temper, it all shows, and 
. . . weakening of power.’’ * 

The most satisfactory chapters in the volume 
are those dealing with Puritanism. There is an 
admirably succinct statement of the creed of Puri- 
tanism, with its dogmas of depravity and election 
based on facts which we call the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest, and its 
subtle appeal to the insidious weakness of humanity 
which let a man ‘‘look with a grim humor at the 
passing pageant and triumph of those whose 
infernal sufferings should presently and perman- 
ently enhance his saintly joy.’’* It was in religion 
not in art that the Puritan gave free course to his 
emotions. As our author eloquently says :— 
‘*There are few more wonderful experiences pos- 
sible than that which will come to you if you have 
patience to pore over some musty, crabbed Puritan 
sermon until the words begin to swim, and their 
meaning to fade even beyond its harsh obscurities, 
and, of a sudden, you are aware that this is only 
another daring, futile, fleeting effort to express in 
the passing terms of earth an ecstatic sense of the 
eternal mysteries above—those mysteries amid 
whose glories the spirits of the saints may trium- 
phantly and securely emerge from the errors and 
distortions of corrupt human will into everlasting 
communion with the vast justice and mercy of 
Omnipotence.”’ 


1P. 99. 206. 221. 
*P. 228. 
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No less lucid is the exposition of the divergency 
in the courses of English and American Puritan- 
ism. The early Puritans held that right, the 
‘‘ obligation sanctioned by duty and by ideal jus- 
tice, springing from the heavens above,’’ should 
not be opposed by rights, the ‘‘privileges and 
duties assured mankind by the human laws under 
which they live ;’’ and a small band of them 
emigrated to America where right and rights 
should agree. This act and ‘‘the still vital his- 
torical growth which has sprung from that seed’? ° 
were the great expression of Elizabethan Puritan- 
ism. Here we see the ancestral oneness of England 
and America. In America the idea persisted that 
human rights should be controlled by Divine 
right, but in England after the turbulence of the 
civil wars it was realized that ‘‘in rights lay the 
true safety of the nation.’’ This divergence in 
thought partly accounts for the inability of the 
Americans in 1775 to see any authority in Parlia- 
ment, since this authority was the natural expres- 
sion of human rights. 

Milton’s relation to the temper of the cen- 
tury forms the basis of the treatment of the great 
Puritan poet. His early work relates him to the 
divergent masters of lyric poetry, Spenser, Jonson, 
and Donne. Soon, however, he began to assert 
his own mastery, and as he did so he became a 
being solitary and apart. His is the ‘‘ inevitable 
solitude of his disintegrating time.’’ In his polit- 
ical and prose work he was an illustrious type of 
the Puritans who sought to control rights by right, 
but his own opinions, which he regarded as those 
of the elect, he could not force upon the unelect, 
and so as a reformer he ended in failure. In his 
great poems he is more than ever solitary ; he is 
the ‘one true poet of the national disintegration 
of England.’’ 

Professor Wendell is nothing if not suggestive. 
He notes Jonson’s remarkable visualizing powers, 
and shows how these manifest themselves in his 
plays, so that as a dramatist he is to be regarded 
not as a poet but as a painter. Again, he seeks 
to account for our impression of Pepys as a rather 
elderly person when he wrote his Diary, by showing 
him to belong partly to an age that has past and 
partly to the present, so that he seems like a 
garrulous grandfather. Ingenious this is, but not 
convincing. 

There are certain occasions when Professor 
Wendell’s English makes us sit up with amazement. 
In one place he says :—‘‘ Except, of course, that 
novelties go out of fashion almost as swiftly as 
they come into the same.’’* The pun, let us hope, 
is unconscious in—‘‘ You feel in the lines... . 
an elaboration of overstrained metaphor wherein 
Donne, though not exactly imitated, is clean out 
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done.’’* ‘‘ Harshening stanzas’’* makes us grit 


our teeth, and ‘‘none of them seem precisely the 
most typical man of their time’’*® is remarkable 
grammar. The frequency with which favorite 
words appear, such as ‘crescent,’ ‘ pristine,’ 
‘immutable,’ ‘ecstatic,’ ‘exacerbation,’ and, of 
course, ‘integral,’ with its derivates, does at 
times weigh upon one’s soul. ‘‘ Keat’s’’™ and 
‘*Pepy’s’’™ are misprints for which any author 
might wish the printer hanged. 


JAMES W. TuPpPeER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOME RECENT STUDIES OF 
La Tia Fingida. 


About the year 1606 the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Seville received from one of his clergy, Don 
Francisco Porras de la Céimara, a manuscript 
collection of diverting miscellany that had recently 
been going the rounds of the city ; the gift com- 
prised nine documents, the first six being witty 
odds and ends, partly by Porras and partly of 
his editing, duly credited. But the three pieces 
concluding the collection were three anonymous 
novelas; the first in order was La Tia Fingida, 
second Rinconete y Cortadillo, third El Zeloso 
Estremefto. The last two were published by 
Cervantes a few years later (1613) with his other 
Novelas Ejemplares. Thus of all the Porras collec- 
tion the only piece remaining unaccredited and 
unclaimed was La Tia, slipped in between the six 
Porras miscellanies and two of Cervantes’ novelas. 

The plot of La Tia is as follows : 


Dofia Claudia, a second Celestina, is the putative aunt 
of pretty Esperanza, whom she has several times sold for 
what she is not, being herself thorough in the wiles of 
pandery. The pair arrive in Salamanca with all outward 
respectability, taking a house in a disreputable street. 
The incongruity attracts the curiosity of two university 
students, who quickly divine the situation and with their 
fellows give Esperanza a serenade. Incited by the re- 
pulse of an instructed serving-maid a plan another 
way to gain entrance, resorting to Don elix, a type of 

ilded youth for whom Dofia Claudia lies in wait. 

uitably bribed, the maid lets Don Felix secretly into 
Esperanza’s bedroom, where he overhears the two women 
in earnest dialogue, in which are cunning riza- 
tions of Spanish provincials and a salacious exposition of 
Dofia Claudia’s craft. In the midst of this Don Felix is 
betrayed by a sneeze; discovery and a wordy tilt ensue. 
The two students slip in with the aroused patrol, who 
arrest the women and march them jailward. Running 
ahead, the students with their fellows surprise the police, 


In quarreling for first 


rescue Esperanza and escape. 
TP. 276. SP. 209. 146. 
59. up, 331, 
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ion of the girl, one finally declares he will marry 
+ ; she consents and the other departs. The pair find a 
lodging and next morning leave for the student’s home, 
where the youth tells his father a plausible tale of Espe- 
ranza’s high birth, obtains the parental blessing and 
marries her. The bride proves a dutiful daugliter-in-law, 
and although the facts come out, the old gentleman 
remains well content. Dojfia Claudia is thrown into = 
and, being accused of witchcraft, gets a flogging besides. 
And here the tale ends. 


From the time the Porras ms. amused the Arch- 
bishop it is almost two centuries to the beginning 
of its short modern career in 1788, when it was 
found in Madrid by the eminent scholar Bosarte, 
who barely mentions La Tia in announcing his 
discovery. Presently Bosarte published Rinconete 
and El Zeloso. He did not here mention La Tia, 
but later began to prepare it for the press, and not 
till then, apparently, was he convinced that Cer- 
vantes wrote this tale also. He expected, it seems, 
to prove the same by comparisons ‘‘tomadas de las 
demas obras de Cervantes,’’ as his friend Arrieta 
quotes him, ‘‘y que son idénticas con otras que se 
registran en la presente novela.’’ But he died 
without completing his project, leaving to Arrieta 
such materials as he had. This literary heir proved 
profligate, however, and although he printed the 
Tia in 1814, he made no use of Bosarte’s memo- 
randa, saying in the preface that he could prove 
Cervantes’ authorship ‘‘ pero esto seria hacer bien 
poco favor al discernimiento del lector.’’ Arrieta’s 
temerity went farther, and he made two large cuts 
from the dialogue between Dojia Claudia and Espe- 
ranza, besides frequently altering the text elsewhere 
as his taste dictated. 

When the Arrieta edition had appeared, and its 
mutilations were remarked, the German scholars 
Wolf and Franceson decided to print a faithful 
text; this they did, at Berlin, 1818, having 
obtained their copy from the distinguished cer- 
vantist Navarrete.’ The Porras codex now went 
astray, but ere long was found by another ardent 
cervantist, Gallardo, but only again to be lost and 
forever, in the course of the insurrectionary atro- 
cities of 1823. Gallardo, however, had studied 
La Tia, carefully comparing the ms. with the two 
published texts, the Columbine ms.’ and with Cer- 
vantes’ works. Hence he published a paper (the 
first number of his Criticén, 1835) declaring, even 
more strongly than Arrieta, that Cervantes wrote 
the story. This opinion had already been adopted 
by the publishers of Cervantes, for in 1821 a 
Madrid edition of the Novelas Ejemplares appeared 


1 La Tia Fingi Novela inédita de Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. This edition, and one printed from it in 1842 
at Madrid, both very rare, are the only ones in which the 
Porras text still exists. 

? The Colombine ms. of Za Tia, an incomplete one, is 
still preserved at Sevilla, and its text is that printed in the 
Rivadeneyra Cervantes. The date of this Ms., though 


unsettled, is known to be too late to bring it into the pres- 
ent connection. 
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containing La Tia. Since then until recently the 
practice and the theory have been uniform, save 
for a few sporadic dissents, to be mentioned. 


The first effort to discredit a century of say-so 
is the highly admirable study by M. Foulché- 
Delbosc, Etude sur La Tia Fingida.* Here is 
given for the first time a complete, concise and 
clear history of the tale and its criticism, or lack 
of it. The accompanying comment is spirited 
but well within the bounds of fairness ; no theory 
is advanced and it is sought merely to show that 
all the strenuous briefs for Cervantes are unintelli- 
gent, proving nothing but ardent admiration for a 
great genius. The following are salient points of 
M. Foulché-Delbose’s study : 

As to Bosarte his critical method is variously 
shown, including a full presentation of his letter 
written to El Diario on discovering the codex. 
Arrieta’s attempts at criticism, and his remarks 
as to source of his copy are shown by his own 
words to be hopelessly self-contradictory. The 
mutilations of the text are declared to be Arrieta’s 
own and not Bosarte’s work, and Arrieta’s minor 
alterations are shown to number two hundred and 
eighty, and to be puerile and unwarranted. Rosell 
is sharply criticised for his clumsy preparation of 
the text (Arrieta’s 2d edition) for the Rivadeneyra 
edition. Gallardo is freely quoted ; ‘‘in place of 
impartial investigation there is only foolish invec- 
tive’’ in his words. It is impossible here to 
present adequately M. Foulché-Delbose’s deft 
confrontation of blunders and rhetorical flights ; 
he thus concludes of the whole body of this 
criticism : 

‘*Rarement controverse littéraire fut discutée avec un 

lus évident parti-pris et un sans-géne plus absolu pour 
Fostelen dautrui.... Il est probable que Bosarte con- 
gut Vidée d’attribuer La Tia Cervantes parce qu’ elle se 
trouvait dans le méme manuscrit que Rinconete tadillo 
et El Celoso Estremefio: les soamliinanen de style, l’air de 
famille et autres pseudo-preuves ne vinrent qu’ensuite. 
Une telle déduction est inacceptable : le fait qu’ un méme 
manuscrit contient trois Nouvelles et que |’on connait 
l’auteur de deux d’entre elles n’implique nullement que 
la troisiéme soit du méme auteur que les deux autres. 
C’est pourtant cette théorie qui a prévalu dans le cas... . 
Quant aux ressemblances, quant aux analogies de phrases 
ou de locutions, il est toujours aisé d’en trouver avec un 
de savoir-faire et beaucoup de bonne volonté. . . . 


Mais ces sortes de rapprochements ne sauraient tenir lieu 
de preuves, d’autant qu’il serait aisé d’en établir d’ autres 


pour soutenir la thése contraire. ... Ces rapprochements 
. ont-ils du moins été tentés pour La Tia Fingida? 
Méme pas... . L’idée que La Tia est de Cervantes est 


rofondément enracinée chez les cervantolitres.... La 
Fingida est-elle ou n’est-elle pas de Cervantes? Tant 
que l’on ne disposera pas d’autres éléments de discussion 
que ceux dont on s’est servi jusqu’ici, la question ne 
pourra étre résolue ni par |’ affirmative ni négative. 
. «+ Il est sage de professer parfois un agnosticisme 
résigné.’? 


3 Revue Hispanique, tv, 1899, pp. 256-306. 
* Loe. cit., pp. 282-289.” 
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M. Foulché-Delbosc has made it unnecessary 
to dwell on any but such studies as have appeared 
since his article. Among these is the work of 
Sefior D. Francisco A. de Icaza,* whose few words 
on the present subject (pp. 225-7) are here quoted 
almost in full. 


‘*Con el io de Cipién y Berganza, quiso cerrar Cer- 
vantes la serie de sus Novelas. . . . No iba 4 imaginar que 
habfa de agregarse 4 su obra, — después, por los mis- 
mos que pretendfan despojarle de aquellas que declaraba 
‘suyas propias’ .. . otra novela cuya paternidad grattita- 
mente se le hubiera de atribuir.’’ 


The words ‘‘pretendian despojarle’’ etc., allude 
to Bosarte ; and, to leave no doubt, a footnote 
adds, in brief, this: It is very odd that Bosarte 
and Estala should have suggested to Arrieta that 
La Tia belonged to Cervantes, since by precisely 
the same reasoning they had denied to him Rinco- 
nete and El Celoso, their reasoning being ‘‘el apa- 
recer las novelas juntas y anénimas’’ in the Porras 
ms. In other words, Icaza accuses Bosarte of 
stupidly reasoning in a circle. But compare the 
remark of Foulché-Delbose: ‘‘ Mais il n’accuse 


nullement Cervantes de n’en pas étre l’auteur [of 
Rinconete and El Celoso], comme le prétendirent 
plus tard sans aucune fondement Gallardo et Fer- 
néndez-Guerra, qui n’ont pas compris ce qu’ avait 
écrit Bosarte,’’ namely, the letter to El Diario.® 
Compare also his later words hereon: ‘‘Je ne 


suis pas de l’avis de M. de I. . . ce que Bosarte 
reproche 4 Cervantes c’est d’avoir refondu ces 
deux nouvelles au moment ot il s’agit de les faire 
imprimer, et de les avoir alors ‘echado 4 perder.’ ’’ * 
It may be, as M. Foulché-Delbose politely says, 
that Gallardo and Fernandez-Guerra ‘‘n’ ont pas 
compris’’ that letter ;* but it would be hard for 
anyone to understand it as quoted by Sejior Icaza 
(p. 60), seeing that, as the cited review observes, 
‘*M. de I... . en omet précisément les quelques 
lignes qui prouvent bien que Bosarte n’accuse pas 
Cervantes de plagiat,’’ namely: ‘‘Serfa ligereza 
pensar que un hombre del talento de Miguel de 
Cervantes incurriese en la abominable supercherfa 
de apropiarse piezas enteras compuestas y acabadas 
por otros. Lo que yo mas bien creerfa es que 
estas dos novelas las compuso y adorné el mismo 
Cervantes, sobre memorias y apuntaciones que 
recogeria en Sevilla, y le daria algtin curioso.’’ 
Sefior Icaza next says : 


‘‘Ningdin documento demuestra que La Tia Fingida sea 
de Cervantes. Ffindase tinicamente esa suposicién en pre- 


5 Las Novelas Ejemplares de Cervantes ; sus criticos, sus 
ia en el arte ; 
obra premiada por el Ateneo de Madrid. Madrid, 1901. 
12mo, 279 pp. 

® Op. cit., 259, note 5. 

Review Novelas Ejemplares. Revue Hispa- 
n vit, 551-2. 

Made accessible by Foulché-Delbose’s Etude, 289-293. 
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tendidas semejanzas de estilo, apoyadas en ciertas locu- 
ciones, que el apasionado prejuicio de unos y la rutina 6 
ignorancia de otros han venido dando como cervantescas, 
cuando en realidad eran formas de expresién comunes & 
todos los escritores de aquel tiempo.” 


The supposition, in short, is based on the preju- 
dice and ignorance of the whole Gallardo tribe. 
A footnote intimates, without citations, that as 
dissenters from the current theory ‘‘se cuenta en 
Espafia D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, y se 
conté en la América hispano-parlante D, Andrés 
Bello.’’ The latter statement is true, as shown 
by Foulché-Delbose,*® who cites from Amundtegui 
the scholar’s words to Gayangos.” But he does 
not cite the other authority offered by Icaza, 
apparently not regarding Menéndez y Pelayo as a 
dissenter, for he says that ‘‘en Espagne |’ opinion 
est unanime.’’ 
Sefior Icaza ends his short chapter thus : 


‘«Los que se empefiaron en meter... . con las Novelas 
.... La Tia.... no se fijaron, 6 no quisieron fijarse en 
los giros Q frases que hay en ella y que Cervantes no usé 
jamés. Entraria yo en esos detalles si me propusiera 

acer un estudio de las obras atribufdas al autor del 
Quijote, pero sdlo he querido rendir un tributo.... 4 
Cervantes, estudiando. . . . sus Novelas Ejemplares.”’ 


‘‘Entrarfa yo . .... pero’’ says Icaza, and 
‘‘pudiera hacerlo . . . . pero’’ said Arrieta. 
The former pero seems the riper, and yet ‘‘ aqui 
no hay pero que valga.’’ Cervantophils will con- 
tinue to ask : Who, if not Cervantes, could have 
written La Tia in view of its notable literary 
merit? Bello is said to have suggested Ave- 
llaneda as a possibility, but neither this hint nor 
any other (if any there be) has been acted on. 
The question is still pertinent, and Sefior Icaza 
makes it more so by his researches, which permit 
him to find (pp. 231 sq.) that Spanish literature 
was not directly influenced by the Exemplary 
Novels, and not till long after did any one attempt 
to follow Cervantes in method or spirit. All the 
more, then, Who wrote La Tia? 

‘«Tt must be confessed,’’ says Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, who next takes up the discussion,” ‘‘ that 
there is no external evidence to connect Cervantes 
with La Tia Fingida, and no conclusion can be 


don Andrés’ Ballo by Miguel Lats Amundtogui, Santiago de 
r iguel Lufs Amu ‘ e 

Chile, 1882, pp. 375-6. 

10 “No acabo de asegurarme. El motivo principal de 
mis dudas es la palpable diferencia que creo ibir entre 
el lenguage i estilo de La T'ta Fingida i el de las obras de 
Cervantes que indudablemente le pertenecen.”” Amuné- 
tegui is quoted as saying that Bello was inclined to credit 
La Tia to Avellaneda. 

11 Op, cit., 285. 


2 Introduction to the ey Novels (pp. xi-xix), vol. 
vir of The Complete Works of Miguel de mtes. Edited 
by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly ; translated by N. MacColl. 
12 vols., Glasgow, 1902. 
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drawn from the internal evidence... .’’ In the 
present light, then, ‘‘none but a very rash man 
would venture to assert positively that Cervantes 
was, or was not, the real author’’ of the tale. 
And yet ‘‘it is certainly very difficult even to 
suggest the name of any other contemporary who 
was capable of writing it.’’ Again, his latest 
remark, after once more noting the lack of evi- 
dence for Cervantes, continues : ‘‘Cependant on 
croirait volontiers qu’il écrivit cette admirable 
histoire.’’ * It is, however, quite clear that the 
eminent scholar takes agnostic ground with M. 
Foulché-Delbose, whose Etude he admiringly men- 
tions. The cited Introduction disproves the report 
that Cervantes spoke of sending Lemos thirteen 
tales. The cxalecsion of the mistake is that 
Salvador Fauli, publishing the Novelas at Valen- 
cia in 1783, omitted the Letter Dedicatory, and 
printed El Curioso Impertinente with the twelve 
Novelas Ejemplares, and under that title. Fauli 
then reissued his edition in 1797, restoring the 
dedication, but substituting ‘‘trece’’ for ‘‘doce.’’ 
In consequence some who have used the second 
edition have been misled by Fauli, all the more 
readily in that he supplied ‘‘an apparently spe- 
cious argument in favour of assigning La Tia 
Fingida to Cervantes.”” Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
touches a point on the other side of the problem, 
by rejecting as a quite unworthy argument ‘‘ that 
the few loose passages in this story could not have 
been penned by Cervantes,’’ in view of his own 
writings, Spanish literature generally, and the 
moral tone of the times. 


But neither the non-committal attitude of M. 
Foulché-Delbose and Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, nor 
the attack of Sefior Icaza, have daunted the 
followers of Gallardo, or at least not Sefior D. 
Julién Apraiz, the beginning of whose labors in 
this field appears in his Curiosidades cervantinas,™ 
but being replaced by later publications is merely 
noted here in passing ; M. Foulché-Delbose barely 
mentions it, in three minor connections, and ad- 
versely. In his Estudio histérico-critico, which, 
simultaneously with Sefior Icaza’s essay, won the 
Charro-Hidalgo prize on January 26, 1901, Sefior 
Apraiz dwells on La Tia at length, and credits 
the story to Cervantes as emphatically as his rival 
scorns the idea. He breaks away, however, from 
the time-worn vituperative method ; he evolves a 
theory and applies it. Indeed, whether his argu- 
ment be adjudged vain or not, it is still argument— 


18 Littérature Espagnole, Paris, 1904, The 

14 Homenaje & Menéndez y Pelayo, Madrid, 1899, 1, 
223-251. e portion relating to La Tia comprises pp. 
240-251 ; the article is dated January, 1898. 

18 Estudio histérico-erttico sobre las Novelas Ejemplares de 
Cervantes. Obra premiada por el Ateneo de Madrid. 
Vitoria, 1901. 8vo, 175 pp. 
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indeed the first published attempt to do, though 
much more elaborately, what Bosarte had in 
mind. 

In placing La Tia with the Novelus Apraiz uses 
his general theory of Cervantes. With copious 
illustration he argues for the essential unity of 
Cervantes’ whole work; then, turning to the 
Novelas and severally analyzing them, he seeks 
to show their harmony with each other and with 
all of Cervantes’ writings. In upholding the 
thesis that these form a single organism, he notes 
the recurrence of identical incidents in various 
pieces and points out an infinity of detail possessed 
in common by all, but especially observes that 
Cervantes, almost in every instance, treated each 
of his inventions in two different ways, converting 
a novela, for example, into a sainete or comedy, 
or vice versa. Far from being a new idea, it 
was Avellaneda who ‘‘calificé de comedias 4 las 
Novelas Ejemplares. Furthermore, Arrieta asked, 
as to La Tia: ‘‘; Qué le falta para ser una 
hermosa comedia, sino dialogarla y suplir é inter- 
calar algunas escenas preparatorias ?’’ 

Accordingly Sefior Apraiz finds the twin-brother 
of La Tia Fingida in the entremés El Vizcaino 
Fingido. The theory is outlined in Sefior Apraiz’ 
most recent contribution to the study of Cervantes. 
The points of his arguments follow. First, simi- 
larities of construction : title, dramatis personae, 
scene, and various features of the action (bribery 
of the maid, entrance of galin, entrance of officers, 
the ensuing row, ete.). Second, miscellaneous 
similarities, such as: the assumed respectability 
of the courtesan of each piece ; both of these are 
from Sevilla and both refer to the university of 
Salamanca ; the sonnet of La Tia is in Cervantes’ 
usual metre and rhyme-scheme; the dialogue 
between Dofia Claudia and Esperanza (on ways 
to renew virginity and attract customers) has an 
‘*indubitable family likeness’’ to that of Brigida 
and Cristina (on the forbidding of carriages and 
compulsion of veils for fast women). Third, 
similarities of vocabulary, whereof space does not 
here allow a full summary of the dozen instances 
cited. In discussing them no attempt is made to 
show in La Tia a peculiarly cervantine use of 
words and phrases, unless perhaps this: ‘‘ oficial 
vecino, pared en medio” (T. F); ‘*pared en 
medio, un platero’’ (V. F.). 

Continuing, Apraiz makes a comparison of La 
Tia with the Quijote. Sancho frequently mispro- 
nounced words ; the duefia in La Tia says ‘‘ tres 
pringues’’ for ‘‘trilingiie.”’ Again, there are 
twenty-four italianisms in the Quijote, and at least 
two in the Tia: ‘‘pulcela’? and ‘‘no que”’ 


16 Don Isidoro Bosarte y el centenario de La Tita Fingida, 
Reprinted, with slight ad- 
oderna, July and August, 1904. 


Vitoria, 1904; 8vo, 109 PB. 
ditions, from the Espafia 
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(‘* quince sentidos, no que cinco’’), both occur- 
ring in the same senses in the Quijote." Sancho 
asks, ‘‘; Por ventura son mis carnes de bronce?’’ 
Cf. Esperanza : ‘‘;Soy yo por ventura de bronce? 
4, No tienen sensibilidad mis carnes?’’ The fore- 
going are probably the most favorable likenesses 
offered. Other arguments deduced by Apraiz are 
the following : Dofia Claudia is another Celestina, 
gold chain, needlecraft and all ; Cervantes’ delight 
in Celestina is well known. In the Tia appears a 
nautical proverb ; Cervantes was fond of the sea. 
‘¢ Dozens of times’’ his works record his affection 
for Salamanca and its university, but among the 
twelve Novelas there is no exclusively Salamancan 
story ; the Tia is such a one. In the redemption 
of Esperanza (to take a wider view) is the imag- 
ination of a genius sporadic in its age, where no 
similar human sympathy occurs save in the Quijote, 
the Novelas and—the Tia. On the whole, La Tia 
Fingida, according to the Spanish critic, comprises 
in miniature the Quijote’s graces and freshness, its 
contrast of comic upper-structure and grave philo- 
sophical basis, ‘‘ incdlume de la indecencia y gro- 
serias rabelescas.’’ 

In winding up his argument Sefior Apraiz offers 
these further deductions. Cervantes affirmed (pro- 
logue to the Novelas) that he was the author of 
‘‘otras obras que andan por ahi descarriadas, y 
quiz4 sin el nombre de su duefio.’’ This is clearly 
an allusion to La Tia. Cervantes knew of the 
Porras Ms. presented to the Archbishop of Seville, 
because in La Espaftola Inglesa the vicar asks 
Isabella to write out her story so that he might 
send it to his superior the Archbishop of Seville. 
The three novelas of the Porras Ms., being grouped 
together and all anonymous, were all from the 
same hand, by the very reasoning of Father Pérez 
where in the Quijote he finds Rinconete and El 
Curioso* Impertinente together in a valise. And 
finally, Cervantes habitually gave forth his stories 
as chronicles of fact ; so La Tia’s title affirms the 
tale a fact. 

But supposing for the moment, says the writer, 
that all his labors are in vain, yet is there, he 


asks, no longer any such thing as prescriptive 


right? And how, furthermore, are we to ignore 
the verdicts of such a long array of scholars (men- 
tioning about seventy), from Bosarte to the pres- 
ent? These questions asked, Sefior Apraiz relaxes 
a little and facetiously orders, adjudges and decrees 
that Cervantes continue in pacific possession of his 
precious little story. 

To avoid interrupting the review, Apraiz’ scat- 


& ‘onte does not claim these terms as purely cervan- 
tine, but Foulché-Delbose says (op. cit., 298) of pulcela 
that “A ma connaissance” it is such; adding that men- 
jurges (not cited by Apraiz) occurs only in La Téa and in 

laso, as he thinks. But he draws no conclusion from 
‘ces quelques rapprochements.’’ 
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tered mention of other writers has been postponed 
to this point. At the outset he says: ‘‘trataré 
solamente ahora de Bosarte y de La Tia, tanto 
para solemnizar el centenario de ésta como para 
aprovechar la ocasién de combatir las asevera- 
ciones del Sr. D. Francisco de Icaza.’’ He like- 
wise comments on the fact that Icaza’s statements 
are often lacking in proof. Of Menéndez y Pelayo, 
although he wrote ‘‘no poco de Cervantes y sus 
obras, jamds ha crefdo conveniente publicar (segin 
mis noticias) esas dudas 4 que alude el Sr. Icaza.’’ 
As to Sefior Rodriguez Marin,® ‘‘su excesiva 
modestia y el aplomo del Sr. Icaza.. . . le hacen 
resignarse 4 admitir la posibilidad de un litigio 
que ya no puede sostenerse.’’ Again, ‘‘ No hace- 
mos mencion especial entre nuestros adversarios 
del Sr. Cotarelo, por limitarse 4 decir que, 4 su 
juicio, este cuento es ‘de autenticidad muy du- 
dosa ; ni del distinguido cervantista francés Mr. 
Foulché-Delbose, que cree aventurado el resolverse 
por la afirmativa 6 la negativa.’’ The foregoing 
is essentially all that Sefior Apraiz says of his 
contemporaries ; but it should be mentioned that 
he includes with his own partisans at least one 
who, as already appears, is not of them ; namely, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, whose later studies were 
doubtless unknown to him when he wrote. 

But it should here be said that Sefior Apraiz 
disclaims attempting a conclusive study in offering 
what he calls his ‘‘descosido trabajo,’’ merely 
pointing out tentatively ‘‘algunos cervantismos, y 
aun meras analogias con otras frases cervantinas, 
de esta nifia desheredada.’’ 


In fine, the reception of Sefior Apraiz’ work 
promises ill for future labors with the internal 
evidence. In spite of the meagre testimony, there 
are probably few stones left unturned. But after 
all, if one is to believe Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, no 
conclusion can be drawn from such evidence any- 
way. However, there seems to be another last 
chance to be taken there, in a comparison of the 
syntax of La Tia with that of Cervantes, espe- 
cially in his earlier work, as Sefior Apraiz believes 
the story to belong to that period. 

Another and probably more hopeful study would 
be that of showing how Cervantes’ residence at 
Salamanca would affect the question, if such resi- 
dence should ever be proved. Sr. Apraiz does 
hardly more than mention the incongruity of 
Cervantes’ affection for the university and frequent 
reference to it, with the lack of a tale exclusively 
Salamancan among his novelas. 

There is little hope of finding the documents, 
which alone will satisfy non-partisans ; never- 
theless a very interesting article by Dofia 


18 El Loaysa del Celoso Estremefio, Sevilla, 1901, p. 220. 
Revista Enpafola, x, 319 (May 15, 1901). 
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Blanca de los Rios de Lampdrez” shows that at 
least circumstantial evidence is not lacking. The 
writer does not make use of La Tia in presenting 
the testimony, confining the argument to the fol- 
lowing. 1) The documents” negatively show in 
Cervantes’ life three and a half unrecorded years 
(June, 1581—December, 1584), completely blank 
save for one appearance in Madrid in 1583, not at 
all conflicting with the term-times at Salamanca. 
2) In the Gonzdlez-Navarrete correspondence,” 
the then professor of rhetoric assures Navarrete 
that he had seen Cervantes’ name set down in the 
University register for a two years’ course in phil- 
osophy. 3) The style and contents of La Galatea 
(1583) strongly suggest its production in an aca- 
demic atmosphere. 4) Cervantes never mentions 
the University of Alcalé, although his first youth 
was spent near it; every mention he makes of 
students and student-life is exclusively Salaman- 
can. 5) In the University’s records, of or about 
the time in question, occur student-names which 
figure unmodified in Cervantes. 6) The relations 
between Bobadilla and Cervantes probably began 
at Salamanca, as a study of the former’s Ninfas y 
Pastores de Henares, and the estrangement conse- 
quent to its appearance, seem to show. 

But the point of special interest is this: Late 
in 1581, after an election to a certain professor- 
ship at Salamanca, appeared some lame verses by 
the disappointed candidate, satirizing his success- 
ful rival. This satire was included by Porras in 
his Archivo de Poesias. Four lines of it occur 
in the preliminary verses to the Quixote, and one 
line in the Persiles. In view of these facts many 
questions arise. How came it that some verses 
occasioned by a strictly Salamancan quarrel were 
so familiar to Cervantes that he could aptly quote 
them twenty years later? Did he witness the 
professorial election, follow up the faculty row, 
and memorize or copy the satire? And then did 
he, on one of his numerous trips to Seville, carry 
a copy of the verses with him, along with other 
manuscript, including mayhap La Tia? And did 
he there give them to the industrious Porras ; or 
did he lose them or leave them behind on his 
departure? At any rate both the bad verses and 
the picaresque story came into Porras’ hands, and 
one he placed in the Archivo de Poestas, while the 
other he inserted in his gift to Nifio, beside two 
of the Novelas Ejemplares. 


Homer P. 
Johns Hopkine University. 


Estudié Cervantes en Salamanca?, in the Espafta 
Moderna, April and May, 1899. 

31 Documentos cervantinos, hasta ahora inéditos, recogidos y 
anotados por Crist6bal Pérez Pastor. 
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SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


A Spanish Grammar, by E. C. H1x1s and J. D. 
M. Forp. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1904. 
ix-292 pp. 


The aim of the authors is set forth in the open- 
ing sentence of the Preface : ‘‘to present to Eng- 
lish-speaking students the more important facts of 
pronunciation, inflection and syntax in a clear 
and adequate way.’’ The first twenty pages are 
devoted to general matters relating to Pronuncia- 
tion, Orthography, Accentuation, etc. The letters 
are discussed on scientific phonetic principles with 
ample illustrations. The Castilian sounds are, of 
course, presented as the standard, but the authors 
also give an account of the deviations from this 
standard in the different parts of the Spanish- 
speaking world. The chapter on Accentuation 
deserves special mention because of its brief, but 
exhaustive presentation. 

In the Preface the authors also state, that this 
grammar was prepared ‘‘ with a view to facilitat- 
ing the early reading of Spanish texts.’’ Quite 
properly, therefore, the Verb is taken up in the 
very first lesson. The Present Indicative of all 
three conjugations is presented. The advantages 
of this method are obvious. The student is trained 
from the very beginning to exercise his faculty of 
discrimination by the handling of a variety of 
forms, and the authors are enabled to offer sensible 
and varied sentences from the very start. The 
radical-changing verbs make their appearance in 
lesson 111,—a departure from the usual mode of 
presentation that cannot be too highly commended. 
The student thus learns at once, that such verbs 
as temblar or dormir, because they obey a funda- 
mental sound-law of Spanish, are not irregular. 

The verbs tener and haber are introduced in the 
same lesson (Iv), and their use is set forth con- 
cisely, but exhaustively, for all practical purposes. 
Ser and estar are also treated in one lesson (VI), 
as well as the Imperfect and Preterit tenses (v1m1). 
Such treatment is bound to develop the student’s 
faculties of reasoning and discrimination. If each 
of these topics were presented in a separate lesson, 
the student might be tempted to use quite mechan- 
ically that particular verb or form which happens 
to be the subject-matter of that lesson. 

In the lesson on the Comparison of Adjectives 
(xv) one point is particularly well brought out, 
viz.: that the principle of superlative formation is 
the addition of the definite article to the compara- 
tive (whether the comparative is formed by mds 
or not). This at once explains why irregular 
comparatives (e. g. mejor, peor) when preceded 
by the article not only are real superlatives, but 
have practically driven out such forms as é6ptimo, 
pésimo. In fact, the authors do not even mention 
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these forms. We also regard it as a distinct merit 
that the purely arbitrary distinction between Rela- 
tive and Absolute superlative has been abandoned. 
In § 74 (d) we read: ‘‘ When there is no real 
comparison most is usually expressed by muy or the 
suffix isimo.’’ This simple statement presents the 
case in full. 

The treatment of the Personal Pronouns (les- 
sons XVIII, XIX, XXI, XXII) is extremely lucid. 
In § 102 the se which serves as a substitute for Je, 
les is explained on historical grounds; and the 
following paragraph, illustrating the redundant 
use of the personal pronoun, may be pointed out 
as a model of clear presentation. We only regret 
that the authors have not given a full synopsis of 
pronominal declension in tabular form. 

In lesson xxim the Future subjunctive is intro- 
duced. The authors very happily call it ‘‘ Hypo- 
thetical subjunctive,’’—a name that at once char- 
acterizes the function of the mood. But in view 
of the fact that this mood has practically disap- 
peared in modern Spanish, we believe that too 
much space has been devoted to its discussion. It 
was hardly necessary to give in full the conjuga- 
tion of ten verbs. What is said in § 114 is really 
all that is needed. But the method adopted in 
§§ 115, 116 for illustrating the various forms of 
conditional sentences is above criticism. Instead 
of lengthy explanations ten representative sentences 
are given, each illustrating a special type. 

Augmentatives and Diminutives are very prop- 
erly reserved for the last lesson (xxxtv). The 
intelligent use of these words presupposes not only 
a natural feeling for language (Sprachgefiihl), but 
also a considerable familiarity with the Spanish 
idiom. Not until the student has acquired the 
ability of handling ordinary words with a full 
consciousness of their precise value is it advisable 
to allow, much less expect, him to use words which 
often make demands upon the power of subtle 
discrimination. 

A great number of idiomatic expressions is pre- 
sented in various lessons. All of these idioms 
have evidently been chosen from the standpoint of 
practicability. We call attention to the felicitous 
English rendition of these phrases. 

A practical test of the exercises in the class- 
room has convinced us of their excellence and emi- 
nent practicability. Both English and Spanish 
sentences are thoroughly idiomatic. The extreme 
care with which these sentences must have been 
Se becomes evident from the fact, that we 

ve not met a sentence which involves a point 
not previously explained. Every practical teacher 
knows that an author sometimes unconsciously 
Inserts a sentence that will puzzle the student, 
because it anticipates something explained later 
on, or even presents a special difficulty—not pres- 
ent in the consciousness of the author—which it 
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would be better to avoid altogether at that par- 
ticular stage. In avoiding such sentences the 
authors of the present book have been especially 
fortunate. 

Quite original is the presentation of the Verb. 
Instead of scattering the subject-matter through 
the various lessons,—a proceeding that not only 
interferes with ready reference, but also renders it 
difficult for the student to grasp the subject as a 
whole—the authors have devoted the second part 
of their book to a compact and succinct treatment 
of the Verb, uninterrupted by exercises or any 
extraneous matter. But this second part is not 
intended to be studied as a whole after the student 
has completed the thirty-four lessons into which 
the first part of the book is divided. In each 
lesson of the first part certain paragraphs of Part 
II are indicated for study; and in this manner 
the entire subject-matter of the verb has been 
judiciously distributed among the various lessons. 

The Spanish Verb is considered under five 
headings: 1. The regular verb. 2. The verb 
with inceptive endings. 3. The radical-changing 
verb. 4. The itir-verb. 5. The irregular verb, 
under which are included the seven defective verbs. 
This classification reduces the total number of 
really irregular verbs to thirty, as against the 
usual formidable list of some eight hundred, of 
which about one-half are primitive and the other 
half derivative verbs. The advantages of this 
new classification are self-evident. Already at 
the beginning of this review we have expressed 
our concurrence in the view of the authors, that 
radical-changing verbs, because they obey a gen- 
eral sound-law of the language, cannot be regarded 
as irregular. The very slight deviation of incep- 
tive and iir-verbs from absolute regularity is also 
explained by the operation of a general principle. 

Before proceeding to give a list of the necessary 
orthographic changes required in certain verbs, 
the authors state the underlying principle with 
emphasis and clearness: ‘‘It is an inviolable 
rule of Spanish conjugation that the consonantal 
sound occurring at the end of the infinitive stem 
shall be preserved throughout the verb.’’ To 
apply this principle in practice requires nothing 
more than a knowledge of Spanish pronunciation. 

From the above classification it becomes evident 
that only those verbs are regarded as really ir- 
regular—-and with this view we agree entirely— 
that form their preterit from a different stem than 
the fundamental stem of the infinitive, viz. : 
querer, quise; ser, fui; tener, tuve, ete. 

The inflection of each irregular verb is given in 
full. But the authors are not satisfied with a mere 
enumeration of the forms. A comparison with 
the Latin forms, added in small type, furnishes 
most valuable aid to the student, and at the same 
time cannot fail to impress him with the fact that 
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even irregularities are not the result of chance or 
caprice, but of language laws. This part of the 
book gives evidence of sound judgment and rare 
discretion, both as to the things said and those 
left unsaid. 

It seems to us that in a grammar based upon 
scientific principles, it might not have been amiss 
to have added a short chapter discussing some of 
the principal sound-laws of the Spanish language 
and their practical application to the study of cog- 
nates. We believe that nothing aids the student 
so much in the acquisition of an extensive vocabu- 
lary. Even a student having no knowledge of 
Latin can make use of the Latin element in his 
mother-tongue. Let us look at the following list 
of words taken at random: hijo, son ; mejor, 
better ; afto, year ; sefior, mister ; pueblo, people ; 
abogado, lawyer; creer, believe ; llamar, call ; 
llorar, weep. For the average student there is 
nothing else to do but to commit these words to 
memory mechanically. But after a little help has 
been given, the student will develop the habit of 
looking for related words, and remember this list 
somewhat as follows : hijo (filial) ; mejor (ame- 
liorate) ; aio (annual) ; sefior (senior) ; pueblo 
(populous) ; abogado (advocate) ; creer (credi- 
ble) ; damar (ex-clam-ation) ; llorar (de-plore). 
This habit of study once developed not only re- 
duces mere memory work to a minimum, and thus 
saves much time and irksome work in learning 
Spanish, but also aids the student very materially 
in his study of English by developing his sense for 
the subtler distinctions of meaning of the words of 
his mother-tongue. 

After a detailed and critical examination of the 
book, we do not hesitate to pronounce the present 
grammar a work of singular merit. The explana- 
tions are concise, clear and absolutely accurate, 
besides being illustrated with numerous examples. 
The sentences for translation are well graded, sen- 
sible, natural and abundant in quantity. They 
furnish the student with a practical working vo- 
cabulary of some 2,000 words and some 200 
important idiomatic phrases. The book, more- 
over, derives a special value from the fact that its 
usefulness does not end after the primary object 
of mastering the elements of the Spanish language 
has been attained. Because the authors have ex- 
plained fundamental principles, and not detached 
facts, they have succeeded in bringing into a small 
compass not only all the inflections, but also the 
essentials of syntactical construction ; so that the 
book is fully adequate to the demands made upon 
a reference grammar by the advanced student. A 
full index enables the student to find any desired 
information without loss of time. 


The typographical excellence of the book is 


attested by the fact, that a most careful reading 
has disclosed only two insignificant errors, viz. : 
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a misplaced accent in § 169 (d), Léon instead of 
Tein; and in § 202 (ec) the word autorcillo, 
which should have been inserted under (6). 

If any proof were needed that in an elementary 
text-book scholarship and practicability do not 
necessarily interfere with one another, this present 
grammar furnishes conclusive proof. The whole 
subject matter is presented on a sound philological 
basis, and the individual points are set forth with 
clearness. By the aid of judicious comparison 
with Latin forms, the authors cannot fail to im- 
press the attentive student with the fact, that 
Grammar is not a dry collection of arbitrary forms 
and rules, but a rational presentation of the phe- 
nomena of language; and that language is not 
made by grammarians, but is a spontaneous 
growth and development in accordance with cer- 
tain fundamental principles of the human mind. 
If a student is repelled by the difficulty and dry- 
ness of Grammar, we believe that the fault 
lies almost invariably with the teacher or text- 
book, in as much as these fail to bring to the 
students’ consciousness the universal and immu- 
table principles underlying all language. When 
once the rational basis of Grammar is discovered, 
even the less gifted student becomes interested. 
That Hills’ and Ford’s Spanish Grammar tends 
to arouse this kind of interest we consider not the 
least of the merits of this excellent book. 


ALFRED Remy. 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NOTES ON RECENT FRENCH TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


English Colloquialisms with their French Equiva- 
lents, by ArtHuR H. Sir. Hachette & 
Co., London, 1904. iv and 120 pp. 


En Voyage, Conversations in French and English 
for the Use of Tourists and Classes, with vo- 
cabulary, by T. M. Crank. Wnm. R. Jenkins, 
New-York, 1904. iv and 120 pp. 


Molizre: Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, edited, with 
notes and vocabulary, by P. A. Ror and W. 
B. Gurrreav. American Book Co., New York, 
1904. 185 pp. 

Dumas: Les Trois Mousquetaires, edited, with 
notes and vocabulary, by C. FonrTarne. 
American Book Co., New York, 1904. 208 pp. 


Sandeau: Mile. de la Seiglitre, edited, with notes 
and vocabulary, by Exizasern M. 
American Book Co., New York, 1904. 163 pp. 


June, 1905.] 


A Concise Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages, by F. E. A. Gasc. 941 pp. H. 
Holt & Co., New York, 1904. 


The collection of English Colloquialisms with 
their French Equivalents which Professor Smith 
has gathered promises to be one of the greatest 
helps for class-room instruction that has appeared 
in several years. We have here listed upwards 
of two hundred and fifty English expressions in 
daily use, not translated literally into French, but 
with the equivalent French idiom. There are 
included not only a great number of colloquial 
phrases, such as: He is at it again, Le voila qui 
recommence; To beat about the bush, Tourner 
autour du pot; You can’t get blood out of a stone, 
On ne saurait tirer de [ huile d’un mur ; but also 
many names of games, (Blind man’s buff ; Colin 
Maillard), names of certain feasts of the Church 
(All Souls’ Day, Le Jour des Morts), legal terms 
(To all whom it may concern, A tous ceux 
ces présentes regardent ; Contempt of court, Out- 
rage aux magistrats), commercial expressions (Car- 
riage-paid, Franco @ domicile, Sale by auction, 
Vente aux enchéres), and military commands 
(Right-about face, Demi-tour @ droite, Fall in, A 
vos rangs). The phrases are arranged in alpha- 
betical order according to the key-word, which is 
further indicated by bold-faced type. To the 
average American student a few of the English 
expressions are unfamiliar, such as: Once in a 
blue moon, Tous les trente-six du mois; I ama 
dab at it, J’y swis passé mattre ; An apple-pie bed, 
Un lit en portefeuille; but these are very few in- 
deed, and almost all of the phrases listed are as 
well-known on this side of the sea as in Great 
Britain. As the editor suggests in his preface, 
the idioms are particularly suited to conversational 
work in the class-room, where the reviewer feels 
sure this excellent collection will be appreciated 
by students and instructors alike. 


The little phrase-book, En Voyage, is intended 
to serve simply as an aid to conversation. It con- 
tains some thirty very brief dialogues relating to 
the affairs of daily life. The subjects are well- 
chosen, the French is idiomatic. However, as is 
stated in the preface, the book is to be used for 
study of English as well as of French, and the 
French dialogues are followed by a set of English 
equivalents, which are no more than literal trans- 
lations of the French dialogues, and in which the 
language is in no wise idiomatic. The addition 
of word-lists seems almost ridiculous. To the re- 
viewer, the value of the work would have been 
greatly increased, as it might also have served for 
purposes of composition, had the two sets of exer- 
cises been differentiated so that one could have 
been used as a vocabulary, but not as a trans- 
lation for the other. 
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In Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, the editors have 
evidently sought to prepare an edition of Moliére’s 
famous comedy that will suit the requirements of 
secondary school work. The text is clean, the 
notes are limited, but concise and sufficient to 
enable the ordinary student intelligently to com- 
prehend the text, and there is a fairly complete 
vocabulary. In the course of reading, the follow- 
ing points were noted. Misprints: page 60, line 
22, aller for allez ; 112, 21, veut for veux; vocabu- 
lary, page 120, diner for diner. Omissions from 
the vocabulary : auprés, 97, 7 ; bailler, 48, 17 ; 
enbas, 43, 22; enhaut, 43, 24; ensuite, 96, 13 ; 
lieu, 49, 17 ; marquis, 80, 7 ; mémoire, m., 58, 
15 (the translation is given under the feminine) ; 
prétendre, 79, 20; réussir, 106, 10. As a whole, 
this edition is admirable, the only part open to 
criticism being the vocabulary, which is practically 
confined to the list of words with one or two direct 
translations, with almost entire omission of idio- 
matic phrases. Of course it is largely a matter 
of individual preference whether the student shall 
gain his knowledge of idioms through the vocabu- 
lary or through direct, personal instruction in the 
class-room, and a simple word-list, to be sure, 
gives the student greater opportunity to exercise 
his ingenuity. A real drawback to the vocabu- 
lary in question, however, is the frequent omission 
of the figurative or extended meanings of words, 
and cases occur where certain direct meanings 
of words are lacking. Such are: apprendre, to 
teach, 29, 1; en, like, as, 45, 15; poudre, dust, 
53, 33; gagner, to overcome, 81, 13 ; sentir, to 
smell of, 89, 22. Again, French words that are 
used to explain idiomatic or obsolete expressions 
in the text are sometimes not in the vocabulary, 
as: résultat, 54, note 8; élégant, 56, n. 18; 
s’acquitter, 58, n. 2. Such slight imperfections 
as the foregoing in no way impair the usefulness 
of this excellent text. The reviewer had occa- 
sion to use it with a collegiate class during the 
past winter and found it entirely satisfactory. 


It is with pleasure that we greet a second edi- 
tion of Dumas’ ever-fresh romance of the Trois 
Mousquetaires. It is surprising, indeed, that none 
has appeared long before, for the writer knows of 
no other text which will hold as well the attention 
of the average student, or which will encourage 
his interest to a greater degree. The present edi- 
tion differs widely from the excellent edition by 
Prof. Sumichrast, both in the material offered 
and in the manner of its presentation. In Prof. 
Fontaine’s edition the selections are taken gor 
from the second part of the work, beginning wi 
d’ Artagnan’s mission to England to recover the 

ueen’s pendant. The other episodes given are 

e adventures of the musketeers at the siege of 
La Rochelle, the pursuit and the final judgment 
of Milady. One misses with regret the opening 
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chapters of the book which describe d’ Artagnan’s 
bold, courageous nature, and the famous duel 
through which he won the friendship of his three 
companions. On the other hand several long and 
somewhat tiresome descriptions are well omitted, 
as, of course, the private adventures of Milady. 
A cursory reading of the text showed only the 
following misprints: Bragelone for Bragelonne, 
5, 36 ; aurez for aurait, 71, 1; did for dit, 104, 
26. Nothing is found which quite equals the 
biographical and geographical index of the Sumi- 
chrast edition and the notes are very few in 
number, but an admirable vocabulary leaves no 
room for complaint. Perhaps one may question 
the utility of listing words in the vocabulary 
which are identical in French and English, and 
one wonders why Normand is omitted when Picard 
is given. 


Of the three texts here noted none is perhaps 
freer from errors and less open to criticism than 
Miss White’s edition of Mlle de la Seiglitre. The 
introduction, though very brief, is sufficient, a 
rapid reading of the text reveals no misprints, 
and the notes are correct. The only criticism one 
might offer is that the notes give the student too 
much help by constant reference to the idiomatic 
expressions listed in the vocabulary. 

All of the text-books under discussion show the 
advances of the last few years in text-editing and 
also the tendency toward the vocabulary editions 
which seem to be universally demanded by the 
secondary schools. For college work the reviewer 
would be glad to see a series of texts in which the 
aid given would be wholly towards the literary 
interpretation of the text, while the student should 
be referred to his grammar and dictionary for the 
study of the language. 


The new Concise Gase Dictionary will find a 
ready welcome in schools and colleges everywhere ; 
its convenient size, clear print, and flexible back 
would be sufficient to recommend it aside from the 
actual value of the word-list. The dictionary is a 
revised abridgment of the Students’ and Library 
Dictionaries* by the same author ; like the latter 
it is printed with three columns to the The 
scope of the Concise Gasc is about that of the 
Bellows Dictionary,’ but, as will be seen from the 
comparison below, the number of words compares 
favorably with that of the usual school diction- 
aries, here represented by the latest addition, 
namely, that by James and Molé, revised by 
Tolhausen and Payn.’ For purposes of com- 
parison the sections r-ral (179 words) of the 
French-English part, and n-nay (94 words) of 
the English-French were chosen. The number 


1H. Holt & Co. 


2 Macmillan & Co., 1903. 
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of words in these sections in each dictionary not 
found in that upon the same line is indicated by 
the numeral which follows. 


R-ral: Concise Gase, 2, 
4, 


Students’ Gase, 139 ; 
Jamesand Molé, 65; 
1 


N-nay : Concise Gase, 2, Students’ Gase, 48; 
10, James and Molé, 23 ; 
15, Bellows, 0. 


The words that are omitted in the Concise Gase 
are either more or less unusual forms, the stem of 
which is to be seen in a word listed (e. g. racitisme 
not found, but rachitique given), or else technical 
and scientific terms rarely met with by the ordinary 
reader. In order to examine the definitions of the 
Concise Gase, the section r-radoucir (about one 
hundred words) was compared with the correspond- 
ing section of the Darmesteter-Hatzfeld-Thomas 
Dictionnaire général,* and the only omissions found 
in the Concise Gase were of obsolete or rare, 
technical meanings. In closing, attention should 
be called to the fact that there is little or no 
attempt to indicate pronunciation in the body of 
the work, but in the prefatory pages is to be found 
a list of the words which show the greatest varia- 
tions from the ordinary rules. There are also 
tables of weights, measures, money, and irregular 
verbs, and a set of grammatical observations. 
From his examination of the Concise Gasc, the 
reviewer would not hesitate to recommend it for 
all ordinary school and college use. 


Murray P. Brus. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LexicaL Nores. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 


Strs: I wish to suggest two corrections to 
The New English Dictionary. 1. BATTALIONS. 
In The Valiant Welshman by ‘‘R. A. Gent,’’ 
1615 (reprinted 1902 as No. 23 of the Muenchner 
Beitrage zur Rom. und Eng. Philologie) occur 
the lines : 

Twise, in two haughty set Battalions, 
The base vsurper Munmouth got the day. 
(I, ll. 71-2.) 


3 Hachette et Cie. 


June, 1905.] 


‘‘ Battalions’’ must mean “‘battles’’ here. This 
meaning is not recognized by N. E. D. or by 
The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized Words and 
Phrases. 


2. Lac virernis. Defined by N. E. D. as a 
cosmetic. This is evidently not the meaning in 
Jonson’s Alchemist, Act II, 1. 272: 


.... F. [designation of a vessel] is come ouer the helme 


too. 
I thanke my Maker, in §. Maries bath 
And shewes lac Virginis...., 


or in II, 394, where it occurs in a list of alchemi- 
cal terms, 


Of your elixir, your lac virginis, 
Your stone, your med’ cine, and your chrysosperme. 


In both these cases it is evidently a term of 
alchemy. Both N. E. D. and Stanford Dict. are 
wrong in citing from Norton, Ordinal, chap. 5 
(in Ashmole’s Theat. Chem. Brit., 1652, p. 77) 
the following passage as an occurrence of lac 
virginis = cosmetic. Norton begins, p. 76 : 


Manie Liquors be requisit 
To our Stone for his appetite. 


Then, after citing the opinions of various philoso- 
phers as to the proper liquors to use, he says : 


Some Philosophers said that ye shulde take 
Milke for the Liquor Elixir to make : 

And another sort said after their intent, 

No Liquor so good for the Complement, 

As Water of Litharge which would not misse, 
With Water of Azot to make lac virginis. 


Lac virginis is evidently either the philosophers’ 
stone itself or a stage in its manufacture. It is 
at the present time, according to the Lexicon of the 
New Sydenham Soe’y, ‘‘ Hagendorn’s term for the 
white precipitate formed by adding water to an 
alcoholic solution of Benzoin.’’ Syd. Soc. further 
defines : Lac virginale = ‘‘Gebir’s term for the 
milky fluid produced by mixing acetate of lead 
with an alkaline solution ;’’ Lac virgineum = 
‘Another term for acetum philosophicum ;”’’ 
Virgins milk = ‘‘ The white fluid produced when 
balsam is mixed with water. Sub-acetate of lead 
precipitated by water.’’ These are not the alchemi- 
cal meanings. 

In Ruland’s Lexicon Alchemiae. . . . Fran- 
cofurti. . . . 1612, is this: ‘Lac Virginis ist 
aqua Mercur. [Ruland says ‘‘Aqua Mercurii ist 
der apis zerlassen mit seinem eignen Wasser dass 
in dem Stein fix ist und liufft weiss wie Wasser] 
der Drachenschwantz wiischet und coagulirt oh- 
aller Hand werck; ist Mereurius Philoso- 
phorum, suecus Lunariae & Solariae, aus Catho- 
lischer Erd und Wasser.’’ I venture to render 
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this: ‘‘ Lac virginis is water of mercury. It is 
the mercury of the philosophers which washes 
and coagulates the dragon’s tail by its own action. 
It is the juice of the solar element (gold) and the 
lunar element (silver). It comes out of the ele- 
ments earth and water (not common earth and 
water, but earth and water generally under- 
stood).’’ What ‘‘Drachenschwantz’’ refers to I 
know not. ‘‘Dragon’’ sometimes means mer- 
cury, and ‘‘dragon’s tail’’ in astrology means 
the descending node of the moon’s orbit with 
the ecliptic. Neglecting this however we can 
determine that lac virginis is (1) the mercury of 
the philosophers, called also azoch, and referring 
to mercury as the essential first principle of all 
metals, the principle of luster and malleability, 
just as sulphur was the name of the other great 
principle of changeability ; (2) water of mercury. 

It also means acetum philosophorum, which is 
thus defined by Ruland: ‘‘ id est, lac virginis, 
siue aqua mercurialis, qua metalla soluuntur, 
hydor sophorum,”’ 7. e., lac virginis is (3) the 
solvent for metals. Meanings 2 and 3 lap over, 
and are hardly distinguishable. H. C. Hart, in 
his edition of Jonson’s Alchemist, London, 1904, 
p- 181, says: ‘‘It is a distillation of may-dew 
and aquafortis in which sublimated mercury is 
dissolved and putrefied for a month in warm horse- 
dung,’’ and it ‘‘has nothing to do with the fucus 
prepared from benzoin and alcohol.’’ 

One of the greatest difficulties in dealing with 
alchemy is its lack of definite terminology. Lac 
virginis is one of the most indefinite of all their 
terms. It should not therefore be omitted from 
our dictionaries, but should be defined as far as 
possible. The term did not exist solely to befog 
the mind, but to denote something which medieval 
science regarded as existing. I offer this as an 
attempt toward a definition. 


M. HaTHAway, JR. 
Columbia University. 


NorTHUMBRIAN PLURAL IN -es. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—In his review of Dr. J. D. Rodeffer’s 
dissertation on The Inflection of the English Pres- 
ent Plural Indicative with special reference to the 
Northern Dialect (1903), in Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. 
xx, p. 55, Professor Alphonso C. Smith mentions 
Dr. Rodeffer as the first to note the fact that the 
Old Northumbrian plurals in -e3, -es may have been 
formed on the analogy of the -ed and -es of the 
third singular. I take the liberty of pointing out 


* 
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that, on different occasions, I have advanced the 
same hypothesis in a more or less categorical form. 
In my dissertation, Die Sprache des Rituals von 


Durham (Helsingfors, 1890), p. 77, I suggested — 


that the plurals in -cd (giscined, ete.) were 
‘‘vielleicht eine Analogiebildung nach der 3. 
Sing.’’ In my article ‘“‘ Uber die Verbreitung des 
sogenanntren u-(0-) Umlauts in der starken Ver- 
balflexion des Altenglischen’’ (Herrig’s Archiv, 
Vol. 89, p. 143 ; 1892), on mentioning the plural 
forms genimed, etc., in the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
I added : ‘‘ dabei sind die singularen Endungen zu 
beachten, welche eine Ubertragung der Singular- 
form vermuten lassen.’’ Finally, in my treatment 
of the language of the Rushworth Gospels in the 
Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik, Heft x (1901), 
P. 129, in reference to the plural endings -e%, -es, 

used the words: ‘‘Es handelt sich hier nicht 
um eine schwichung des endungsvocals, bezw. um 
eine tibertragung der endung des sing., sondern 
wie die formen cymed, cweded, u. s. w., beweisen, 
um die anwendung der singularformen in plural- 
ischer funktion.’’ 

I beg to add that I have not yet read the disser- 
tation of Dr. Rodeffer. 


U. LinpeE Lor. 
University of Helsingfors, Finland. 


Proressor Bernays’ LIBRARY. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The library of Michael Bernays, late 
professor of German literature at Munich, has 
recently been presented to the University of 
Chicago. As Bernays worked entirely from the 
comparative point of view and specialized in the 
eighteenth century, his collection, which consists 
of some nine thousand volumes, is rich in original 
editions of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Wieland, 
Herder, Haller, Bodmer, Breitinger, etc., ete. ; 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Houdar de la Motte, 
Marivaux, etc., etc. ; Metastasio, Alfieri, Gozzi, 
etc., etc., and in works on these authors, espe- 
cially on Goethe and Schiller. The collection 
further contains many valuable German periodicals 
of this epoch, e. g., ‘‘ Discourse der Mahlern,’’ 
‘*Horen,’’ ‘‘ Propylien,’’ ‘‘ Thalia,’’ also Mu- 
senalmanache, Taschenbiicher, etc. 

The romantic movement in various countries is 
represented by editions of Wackenroder, Tieck, 
the Schlegels, ete. ; Chateaubriand, Madame de 
Staél, Monti, etc., ete.; the ‘‘ 
Kuropa,”’ ete. 

In addition to eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century material, are found a few important 
works bearing on the Middle Ages and a consid- 
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erable number dealing with the seventeenth cen- 
tury, especially in France ; furthermore, an im- 
portant Dante collection, several Petrarch edi- 
tions, Tasso, Ariosto, etc., etc. 

As ancillary to the main collection should be 
mentioned valuable matter on German philosophy, 
on political and church-history ; moreover, sev- 
eral rarities, as Magnin’s ‘‘ Les Origines du Thé- 
moderne,’’ Adelung’s ‘‘ Magazin fir die 
deutsche Sprache,’’ Bayle’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire hi- 
storique et critique,’’ ete. 


CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 
University of Chicago. 


LUFTKEGEL. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs:—The game of Luftkegel (cf. ‘Query,’ 
Mod. L. N., vol. xx, p. 126), is played with a 
set of regulation nine-pins, set up, as in the 
regular game of nine-pins, with the king at the 
centre. As I saw the game a year or two ago at 
Maulbronn, Wiirttemberg, it was played in a 
garden, the pins being set up on a slab of stone, 
which had marks to indicate the proper position 
of the pins. The player stands some ten feet from 
the pins, while the ball, when at rest, hangs sus- 
pended from a point above and between the 
player and the pins. The length of the rope is 
such that the ball, when properly swung, can 
reach all the pins, while it never touches the 
ground, but gyrates through the air—hence the 
name. The player has three shots, and the 
scoring is not by the mere number of pins down, 
but according to the various more or less difficult 
combinations which remain—-the highest possible 
score being, if I remember correctly, when the 
king pin remains alone. I am told that the game, 
in reduced size, can be had at toy-shops in this 
country, my informant, however, did not know 
the English name by which it passed. 


W. KuRRELMEYER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRECTION. 


In the May number of this journal, page 135, 
second column, second paragraph, read: The Bio- 
graphia Dramatica records under ‘‘ Narcissus’’ 
only the translation of the comedy of J. J. Rous- 
seau, which is obviously out of the question, etc. 


